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MORE 
KOPPERS 
OVENS 























Contracts have recently been 
awarded to H. Koppers 
Company for the construction 
of the following by-product 
Coke plants : 


Jones & Laughlin 









Steel Co. . . . 300 ovens 
Carnegie Steel Co. 128 ovens 
Fairmont 





By-Products Corp., 110 ovens 
Providence GasCo. 40 ovens 


Indiana Coke & 
Gas Co. : : : 30 ovens 








H. KOPPERS 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Firm Control Speeds Readjustment 


Government Domination of Iron and Steel Distribution Forcing Swift Concentration 
of General Industry on Essential Production—Many Plants Face Sus- 
pension—Third Quarter Prices Up for Fixing This Week 


HOLESALE transformation of industry to 
W accord with government dictates is in swift 

progress. The tight grip on all iron and 
steel supplies taken by Washington has brought this 
movement to a decisive stage. Two weeks of this 
complete rule has been sufficient to drive home forcibly 
upon manufacturing consumers what the supremacy 
of war demands Basic material is being 
denied to them except where it will serve ultimately 
The market has been stripped of 
Many plants already 


means. 


the line of battle. 
normal commercial enterprise. 
are feeling the pinch. Suspensions especially among 
smaller shops have been numerous. The future holds 
out little promise of relief to the nonwar producer. 
Direct war requirements and those lines of production 
given the government stamp of essentiality, are com: 
ing forward in unending tonnage and on a scale 
absorbing the full output of the mills and furnaces. 
The secondary chapter of complete 
control of iron and steel is at hand. 
The government is shaping the ma- 
chinery looking toward a simplified 
system covering the administration 


Perfect Plan 
of Control 


of distribution so that tonnage shall be applied to best 
advantage within the three general classes of priority, 
preference and surplus requirements. The priorities 
committee of the war industries board is working out 
a rating for all essential orders. This will. serve to 
guide the producers in shipping, since many of them 
have been in some doubt how to proceed under the 
government's general schedule of preferred purposes. 
Many makers have declined to deliver material unless 
a priorities certificate was furnished, although this 
has not been strictly required under the government 
plan. In some lines, notably wire and bessemer steel 
bars, the mills with some tonnage at hand over essen- 
tial obligations, have been distributing this surplus 
among regular customers. 

Great tonnages of iron and steel for war puttpeses 


Allot- 


are being distributed among the manufacturers. 


ment of the material for the government cars and 
locomotives now has been practically completed. An- 
other heavy installment of shell steel for third quarter 
and last half has been placed. A Chicago producer 
has received 60,000 tons. A partial award for new 
lake boats involving 56,000 tons, has been made to 
Pittsburgh. 

The position of the jobbers has re- 
ceived Washington’s attention in the 
past week. Mill material passing 
through the hands of these dis- 
tributors is to be made subject to 


To Regulate 
the Jobbers 


similar regulation as in the case of the producers. 
Only to the extent that jobbers serve direct and 
indirect needs of war, will the replenishment of stock 
A system of monthly reports to the steel 
director has been proposed. Heavy hardware dealers 


are to be submitted to a somewhat similar control. 


be assured. 


This involves the reduction of styles, sizes, stocks, 
etc., in a manner paralleling that being worked out 
in the case of manufacturers of stoves, refrigerators 
and other users of iron and steel considerably re- 
moved from the war class. 
New factors will enter into the 
ies tiie deliberations at Washington, Friday, 
committee of the 


z of the 
in Prices American Iron and Steel institute 


and the price-fixing committee of the 


general 


war industries board to determine prices dating from 
July 1. Principally these wil include the $1.50 to 
$2 per ton addition to production costs imposed by 
the general increase in freight rates effective next 
week. from raw 
material bases are pressing their claims. for an ad- 
vance. This has lead to consideration being given to 
a plan of zoning prices im aceordance witlr the freight 
haul ont ore or coke. In the same connection iron 
produt@rs aré taking into account their position should 


Pig iron makers located farthest 


aw’! advanee be obtained on iron ore fot which inde- 
pendent operators are making a vigorous fight. 
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An Effective Yet Simple Contro! 
i 


VERY well ordered scheme, however vast in its 
EK ramifications, must be founded upon simplicity. 
The scheme which has been worked out by 

for the control of the iron 


the war industries board 


and steel industry, meets this requirement. It provides 
that iron and steel may be shipped only when destined 
for a purpose included in the war industries board’s 
so-called preference list. All orders which are entitled 
to priority certificates come within the scope of this 


list. All the list 


shipped whether or not they have a priority certificate, 


orders coming under may be 
except that priority orders must have first attention. 
Orders not coming within the scope of the preference 
list,. may not be shipped until all preference purpose 
orders are filled, and then only after written approval 
has been received from the steel director. 

In effect, this scheme, which was embodied by the 
war industries board in its announcement of June 7 
little that is The essentially new 
feature is that the shall the 
distribution through a license or permit system, any 


embraces new. 


steel director control 
surplus that may remain after priorities or prefer 
Iron and steel producers 
furnish the 


ential purposes are satisfied. 


previously had pledged themselves to 
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greatest possible portion of their output to the govern- 


ment, and a very thorough priority system had made 


it possible to carry out this pledge. The announce- 
ment of June 7 presents the working basis for which 
previous actions had paved the way. It definitely 


and clearly establishes the wartime status of the iron 
and steel industry. From the standpoint both of the 
producer and consumer this status should prove satis- 
factory The system applied by the war industries 
board relreves the producer of the necessity of exercis 
ing his judgment with reference to requirements, and 
spares him the importunities of his customers. Con 
the hand, 


meet all 


umers, on other know that there is not 


enough iron and steel to requirements, but 


they are definitely assured by the preference list as to 


taken 


whether or not their particular needs will be 


care of. They now know that they must manufacture 
essentials or cease business. 
rhe 


or permit system to requirements which do not come 
list, 


announcement of June 7 applies a_ licensing 


scope of the preference list Chis 
broad that 
requirements are covered by it with no fixed boundary 
hand, all 


standpoint, and if 


under the 


practically all essential 


, 
nowevesr, 1s sO 


Qn the other requirements are essential 


from a relative worst came to 


worst, the human race, despite the elimination of the 


less hardy, undoubtedly could survive with nothing 


but food and drink 
the list 


Therefore, it also is likely that 


the have to be curtailed, as 
dictated by the volume of production 


No all-embracing scheme like this ever was put into 


scope of may 


practice without minor hitches and confusion. The 
foundation is there, however. In some lines, like 
pig iron, the situation is complicated. The blast 


furnaces making foundry iron, as an example, have 


few priority orders, and need definite instruc 
able to make their shipments 


In the steel 


very 
tions before they are 
conform to the announcement of June 7. 
industry as a whole, however, the priority system has 
been pretty thoroughly applied, and in any doubtful 


the steelmakers quickly can get a decision from 
Washington. The language of the 


announcement as a 


Cases 
the authorities at 
war industries board whole is 
perfectly clear and the system promises to be function- 


ing smoothly before many days have elapsed 


. ° AA q 
Basing Points and Marke 


ULUTH’S desire backed by a rather vigorous 
D effort to make itself a basing point for steel 
prices is understandable as a matter of local 

pride or ambition. Many other cities have at times 
entertained a similar conviction that they were entitled 
to such distinction and some of them have had plaust- 
ble arguments to advance their case. They have found, 
however, that it has required more than the mere loca- 
tion of a plant or two to win a standing. The scope and 
importance of the market which these plants have 
served have in the end determined whatever individual- 
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ity as basing points they have acquired. Chicago and 
Birmingham are examples of this rule 

The fact that Duluth has the ore near at hand is 
far from a conclusive argument that it is a logical 
basing point. It is one thing to have the raw material 
and another thing to have the market. Duluth has 
the former but not the latter. Judge Gary points out 
that the Duluth plant of the Steel corporation was 
established more by a desire to recognize the great 
ore head of the lakes than by practical business stand 
ards. It has required many years to establish th 
steel industry of the south on a stable basis notwith 
tanding the fact that cheap ore and fuel were abundant 

It is unfortunate that the old sore of a proposed 
tonnage tax on the iron ore leaving the state of Min 
nesota should have been brought into this discussion 
It is difficult to see where the state of Minnesot: 
could proht in the long run from the adoption oi 
such a_ policy If Minnesota should see fit to tax 
outbound ore to Illinois and Pennsylvania, it is con 
ceivable that a tonnage tax on coal from the latte: 
states going to Minnesota might follow in the end 
Minnesota needs coal just as badly, if not worse, than 
Pennsylvania and Illinois need Minnesota ore. Such 
retaliatory action on either part would be ill-advised 
and obstructive to the mutual interests here is no 
time or room, under war conditions, for any such 


baiting of local sensibilities 


McAdoo’s Warning All-Inclusi 
66 OYALTY to country” is a term which ha 


become more familiar in the last 13 or 14 
months than it ever was before, to muillio 

of Americans. It now holds a depth of meaning 
all Americans, whether Americans by birth or 
choice Of equal importance, however, has becom 
the phrase “loyalty to employer”. It is synonymous 
with the first, since practically no work 1is_ being 
done today which cannot be linked up with the gov 
ernment’s effort in the titanic struggle which cor 
fronts the sane world. In final analysis, the work 
men will win the war, be they in uniform or not 
Those not in uniform, whether engaged in dir 
war work or not, are depended upon to back up t 
who do wear the uniform of the United States army) 

This is more than true ever since Provost Marsh 
General Crowder’s ultimatum of “work or fight” wa 
given out. Even if they are not engaged on essen 
tial war work, however, wage earners are using a 
much of their remuneration as their circumstance 
will permit, in the purchase:of liberty bonds, thrift 
Stamps, in relief fund contributions, et 

Director General McAdoo’s warning therefore, to 
the striking railroad employes to the effect that “the 
government cannot be coerced or intimidated by an) 
of its employes” is in reality, all-inclusiv: It is uni 
versally applicable. Every man, woman and child in 
the United States or its possessions is really in the 








E 
—_— 


employ of the government “for duration” since upon 


11 


all rests the re spo! sibility of w lg le wal 
Strikes in railroad shops inspired Mr. McAdoo 
statement that there shall be no more such disturb 
ances, and that to strike igal l I lroad is not 
to strike against a private corporat ut against the 
government of the United Stat This puts the 
matter in a_ serious light hese emarl night 
well be directed against an triking body of worl 
men today, since any action which curtails productioi 
rr delays plant effort has the me effect as treason 
No shirking 1s possible by the irmy in unitorn lt 
should be made more impossible by the army which 
vhile not in uniform is none the less important 
he effort of the allies to win tl 
The French battle cry he ill it pa 
That of the English is “carry on” The one made 
famous by the American boys is, “over the top and at 
‘em” Let the battle cry of the irkmen rmy b 
“100 per cent united” 
4 Wholesome Sign « 
NDER present onditio1 f absolute control 
f railroad by the rovernmenf?l, as represented 


y the railroad administration, it is a most 
welcome sign of efficiency and of desire to serve in the 
est possible way, that the federal authorities are 
villing to pause and avoid a mistake when an 
nnounced step brings protest 


The recent ruling that all freight bills must be 


paid in cash on receipt of goods, and prepaid treight 
must be paid « delivery to the carrier, with leeway 
of 48 hours to concerns filing urety bond, promised 
to impose great hardships on shippers, consignees 

d the railroad accounting departments As soon as 
the order was digested it was seen at once by men 


who would have to handle the detail that it meant 
mountain of work, far out of proportion to the 
nefits likely to accrue from the cash payment plan 


(on representations from railroads and shippers that 


uch Was the case. an ordet Vas entered Piving a 
month from lulyv |] the origu il effective date until 
\ug. 1 to allow an investigation and such modification 


would make the svstem just and practical This 1s 


admission of possible error on the part of the 


1 ttlroad administration and a villinene to co-operate 
Incidentally it w represented to the administra 
ion that if mone due the government through the 


iilroads must be paid “on the nail”, the same bus! 
ness men, most of whom are creditors of the govern 
ment for goods and materials furnished for war needs, 


can with full justice ask payment for their shipments 


on the same basis of promptn It would be no 
harder for the government bureaus to pay at once 
than for the large business organizations to do the 
ame on their freight bills In this connection, most 


of the steel companies have bills against the railroads 


the payment of which 1s months overdue 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


PIG IRON 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON 
SLABS 

Bessemer, valley $35.20 jPittsburgh and Youngstown. $50.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 36.30 - WIRE RODS AND SKELP _ 

Basic, Pittsburgh .......... 33.10 Wire rods, Pittsburgh...... $57.00 
i MO BR cecccsess 32.00 Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.90c 
ae ar aeeeersres 32.00 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh... 3.25¢ 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... 34.60 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 33.50 
Malleable, Philadelphia saves 34.00 to 37.50 
Malleable, Buffalo ......... 33.50 


GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No. 
2 plain, and No. 3 southern), $33 furnace 


base. 

2.25 to 2.75 silicon (No. 2X, No. 1 
Northern foundry, and No. 2 southern), 
base plus 50c. 

2.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. 1X, No. 2, 
soft), base plus $1.50. 

Over 3.25 silicon, $34.50, plus $1.00 for 
each % per cent of silicon. 
ih, Sn . accgans cage s 35.25 to 35.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 34.10 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland... 34.10 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton..... 33.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago..... 33.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago..... 33.00 
No. 2X foundry, Phila...... 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry, N. J. tide.. 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo.... 33.50 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia. .. 33.75 to 34.00 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tide...... 33.75 to 34.00 
No. 2 southern Birmingham 33.00 to 33.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 36.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago.... 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Phila. del.. 38.30 to 39.40 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland... 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston..... 39.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 35.90 
Virginia, No 2X, furnace 33.50 
Virginia, No. i Se 36.77 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 37.02 
x rginia, No. 2X, Boston... 37.27 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh...... 32.95 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace 45.50 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago 48.50 
Low phos. standard, Phila.. 55.00 to 56.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace 50.00 to 52.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh...... 53.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago. 37.25 to 37.50 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo.. 37.50 
Charcoal, southern to 2 per 

GORE GEO ce wicwseesece 43.00 

COKE 

(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furmace ....... $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ...... 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace ........ 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry ....... 8.00 
New River foundry......... 8.00 
New River furnace.......... 8.00 
Wise county furnace....... 6.00 
Wise county foundry........ 7.00 

FERROALLOYS 

Ferromanganese, 70 per cent 

ee 250.00 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot.. 75.00 to 77.00 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace. 75.00 
Ferrocarbon titanium, car- 
loads, maker’s plant.... 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per Som, 
second quarter, rene. 150.00 to 160.00 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per 


Pitts., remainder of 918 150.00 to 155.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. 55.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent.. 58.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent.. 61.60 

Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., 


Jackson and New Straitsville, O. 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... $47.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia... 50.50 
Open-hearth, . Youngstown. ... 47.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 47.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 47.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ....... 60.00 
Forging, Philadelnhia ...... 63.00 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh : $51.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown... 51.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 51.00 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts... 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Phila... 3.185c 
Structural shapes, N. Y... 3.195¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo... 3.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia... 3.435¢ 
Tank plates, New York. 3.445c¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Bars, soft steel, Ehicago. 2.90c 
Bars, soft steel, New York 3.095¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Phila..... 3.085¢ 
Bar iron, C hicago bebbecce 3.50c 
Bas iwi, FRB cacccccese 3.50c to 3.685c 
Bar iron, Cleveland....... 3.64c to 3.70c 
Bar iron, New York...... 3.50c to 3.695c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... 3.50c 
Hard steel bars ,Chicago.. 3.00c 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 3.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base... 3.25¢ 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill. 3.00c 
Relaying rails, light, St. L. 60.00 to 67.00 
Spikes, railroad, , 3.90c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh..... 4.90c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 5.115¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago......... 3.25c 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 
Wire naiis, Pittsburgh...... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. 3.95 
Polished staples, ee 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.. 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts... 3.65 
_— wire, galvanized, Pitts. 4.35 

“ut nails, Pittsburgh....... 4.00 


CHAIN. PILING, STRIP STEEL 


(In cents per pound) 


Chain, % in. proof coil, Pitts. 8.00c 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts.... 4.00c to 5.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100 inch and 
heavier, base per 100 pounds, 6.50c. 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per por 


SHEET MILL BLACK 


ind) 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ‘ 
No 28, bessemer, Pitts... Ox 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi.. 5.215¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts 5 .00« 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts 6.2 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 6.2 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi.. 6.4 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. 4.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts... 4.25« 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi.. 4.46 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila 4.43 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $7.7 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
M% to 3 in., butt, steel....... 51 37% 
4% to 3 in. butt, a talent a 33 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, l. c. 1.... 3( 
lron, 3% to 4% hate, e. I. 12% 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


(Class B Pipe) 


Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B 
Four-inch, Chicago ........ 63.35 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 60.35 
Four-inch, New York....... 64.35 
Six-inch and over, N. Y.... 61.35 
Four-inch, Birmingham...... 58.00 
Six-in. and over, Birmingham : 0 
HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50 
Shattuung, Pitts., carloads.... 17 off to list 
Cotton ties, May, per bundle $1.91 
RIVETS 

Structural rivets, Pitts! a 4.40« 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh. . 4.50 
Rivets ys in. & smail., Pi itts. 50 and 1 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


within Z0-cent 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


(Delivered freight radius) 


(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Pn CE covchensebexes 50-5 off 
Cae CD 86660 680044004 40-10-—5 off 
Larger and longer....... 40 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Pr ME “avesnnctvquesén 50-10—5 off 
SE -uneneceacedesns - 50-5 off 
Larger and longer........ - 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hex 

agon nuts % in. and larger 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hex 

agon nuts 7% in. and smaller 7 off 
Gimlet and cone poirt lag 

ae rer 0-10 off 

NUTS 
Hot pressed, square blank....... 2.50c off 
Hot pressed, square tapped..... 2.3 yf 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped 2.10c off 
Cold pressed, square blank...... 2.25c off 
Cold pressed, square tapped 4 ( ff 
Cold. pressed, . hexag blank 2.25¢ t 
Cold pressed, Xagon appe ft 


Mie ipa 





* 
i 
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vl wi tT ETRE: a, A aS AIR Nl ae uA a A aN kk ao 
= -. ; 3 
Z Prices Present and Past “ 
= (Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) " 
x , ‘ r 
© Quotation, on leading products June 19, average for May, 1918, average for March, 1918, and average for § 
: June, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named, | 
a a 
& | 
> Prices Average prices Prices Average prices ee 
= lu l May, March. June, June 19, May, March, June, » 
1918 1918 1918 1917 1918 1918 1918 1917 . 
E Be r pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $36.30 $36.1 $37.2 $55.2 Iron bars, Cleveland $3.64 64 3.64 * 
& Bas iron, Pittsburgh 33.10 2.95 33.95 50.2( Iron bars, Chicago mill 3.50 3.5 4 a 
*N 2 | ndry pig iron, Pitts. 34.1 ) 33.95 5 eee, GRD veccscccecesas 3.0 f 0 4.63 i 
°N _ - ndry pig iron, Chi, 33.00 33.00 51 jeams, Pittsburgh Of ; 4 
> Lal Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.5( 37.50 37.50 51.81 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 3.185 18 3.18 +.6¢ 
- M e, v ee 33.50 5 33.54 $0.07 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 3.2 3.25 4.50 
z Mal! e. Cl go pe. Sen 33.50 33.50 50.5 Tank plates, Chicago 2 3.25 12 j 
r*S No. 2, Birmingham. 33.5 33.50 35.75 Tank plates, Philadelphia 3.435 3.43 6 $ 
$ "Ss hern O} N 2, Ironton 33.1 33 38.6 Sheets, blk., No. 28, ts 8.1 
Bas eastern P 32.00 0 33.00 46.37 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts 4.25 4.2 4 ?.57 
wad 2X Virginia, furnace.... 33.50 0 33.51 46.5 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts 6.25 6.2 6.2 ) 
< mena) 2X iry, Philadelphia 34.25 34.25 34.25 47 .5( Wire nails, Pittsbu “— 0 3.50 ¢ . 
I ngane 7 delivered 250.00 50.00 250.00 431.25 Connellsville furnace coke 6 ¢ 6.00 11.12 * 
‘ Bessemer b ts, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 47.50 47.50 93.75 Connellsville foundry coke..... 7.00 7 7.0 11.18 a 
Bessen ‘ bar Pittsburgh 51.00 1.00 00 101.25 Heavy melting steel, Pitts.. 29. ( 40.00 4 
Ope arth sheet bars, Pitts.. 51. 51.0 51.00 101.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 8.50 . 29.50 36.62 4 
: Open-heart billets, Pitts...... 47.50 47.50 47.51 93.75 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 29.0 8.9 ; 7 * 
E Steel : Pittsburg! 2.90 2.91 2.90 3.62 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.. 34.00 34 35.00 47.87 S| 
s Stee! bars, Cl Ago . 2.90 2.9 2.90 4.5 No. 1 wrought, Chicago » wea : 46.7 of 
= I bars, Philadelphia........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.2¢ Rerolling rails, Chic 34 ; 0 46.0 a 
= “3 t ; silicon **2.25 to 2.75 si Pa 
FS (For Apprtionat Prices See Pace 1586) 3 
: : 
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Await Third 


Quarter Prices on lron 


Some Producers Make Strong Claims for Advance Because of Increased Freight 
Costs—Survey of Consumption to be Wound Up Quickly—In- 
for 1919 Delivery Continues to Appear 


quiry 

Pittsburgh, June 18.—Practically all 
of the questionnaires sent out by 
blast furnace interests in connection 
with the pig iron survey have been 
filled out and returned by consumers. 
In rare instances users have declined 
to fill out the questionnaires and they 
will be placed in the nonessential 


class so that in order to get pig iron 


after the licensing system is fully in 
effect it will be necessary for them 
to obtain orders on furnaces from 


the war industries board. Undoubtedly, 


some of them will be unable to get 
Che questionnaires 
but little 


if any difference than has been previ- 


these credentials. 


as returned appear to show 
ously indicated with regard to percent- 
ages of steelmaking and foundry iron 
that into essential manu- 
facture. It is that 

80 per cent of the former grade and 
the 
Under the 
be 


are entering 


estimated about 


65 per cent of latter grade are 


being so used. system of 


priority consumers will supplied 
with iron according to the percentage 
they are using for direct and. indirect 
war Any surplus that may 
be available will be supplied for other 


but the 


purpose ~ 


uses, from war 


approval 


industries board probably will be nec- 
to get 
be considerable diver- 


essary in order tonnages. 


There also may 
from nonessential 


sion of tonnages 


to essential users. Inquiries for iron 
thing of the not 
lack of but 


simply for the reason that consumers 


are almost a past, 


because of a necessity 
appreciate there are no offerings and 
that it is useless to go into the mar- 


ket. Distribution of tonnages these 
days rests largely with the war indus- 
tries board and it is through that 


medium that many consumers are get- 


ting supplies. Reports are heard that 
pig iron prices may be increased $1 


or $2 a ton during the third quarter 


owing to higher freight rates and 
greater labor costs. 
Furnaces Await Instructions 
New York, June 17.—It is expected 


here that the subcommittee on pig iron, 
iron ore and lake transportation, and the 
division of the war 

have digested ‘the pig iron 
shortly, as reflected the 
that it will not be 
after July 1, before the furnaces 
instructions as will enable 


iron industries 


will 


pig 
board 
situation by 


questionnaires, and 


long 


receive such 


them to make shipments in complete 


conformity with government wishes. In 
the meantime, eastern furnaces are tak- 
ing pains to follow as fully as possible 
the spirit of the war industries board's 
announcement of June 7. Where there 
is doubt as to whether consumers are 
entitled to iron, the case is taken up 
with the pig iron division of the war 
industries board, or the subcommittee 
on pig iron, iron ore, and lake trans- 
portation. In general, the furnaces are 
going by the questionnaires which re- 
cently were filled in and returned by 
the consumers. These show the per- 
centage of the melter’s business which 


comes in the preference list classes. The 
only new pig iron sales reported involve 
southern iron which has 
been sold for 
the No 


is reported in this. territory. 


considerable 
second half delivery in 


west. business of any moment 


Await Definition of . Regulations 


3uffalo, June 18.—The exact mean- 
ing of the government moves in rela- 
tion to the industry during the past 
week is not clear: to all producers in 
this district and they are in the posi- 
tion of waiting for the situation to 














Summed up, the opinion of 
the furnace interests here is that no 


clarify. 


material change will result from the 
new regulations. In other words the 
industry has been under government 
wraps for some time and the new 
regulations merely mean that what the 
furnaces have been doing  volun- 
tarily for some weeks past now be- 
comes compulsory There will, in 
consequence, be no startling change 
trade. Fur- 


to sell. They 


in the methods of the 
naces here have nothing 
say they may have something later on 
but the information concerning this 


j 


is indefinite, and in any case, it 1s 
I 


not believed the tonnage will be ex- 


tensive. No booking is being done, 


nor will any be done, according to 


one interest, till it actually has iron 


yn hand to be sold. All furnaces are 


i 


sold up tor the balance of the year or 


nearly so. Though all interests have 
not demanded priority 


certificates it 
has been because they were satisfied 


that the material was going into gov- 


ernment work. 


Price Meeting Holds Interest 


Philadelphia, June 18.—interest ol! 


producers in this territory 


pig ron 


is focused on the meeting at Wash- 


ington Friday between representa 


tives of the iron and steel industry 


and the price fixing committee of the 


war industri board when prices 


dating from July 1 will be _ fixed. 


Virgina producers held a meeting in 


this city today to determine what 


action they should take with regard 


to price revision. , Costs ol production 
in Virginia have been increased more 
than $2 per ton by the general freight 
) 


idvance effective June 25. Che pig 


iron committee is preparing to allo 


cate 8750 tons of foundry iron 
for the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Eddystone, Pa., and 2575 tons for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Essington, Pa., both for last half 


delivery. Sales include 2000 standard 


low phosphorus for the government 


Trying to Complete Survey 


Cleveland, June 18—Some produ 

ers of pig iron now are not accepting 
orders unaccompanied by priority cer 
tificates unless they are in the form 
of allocations. In making shipments, 
they are being guided by the data 
dey eloped from their customers 


through the recent questionnaires 
which disclose the amount of war o1 
preferred work which each consumet 
is performing \. strong effort is 
being made by the committee on pig 
iron, iron ore and transportation to 
complete the canvass this week lo 
this end, Steel Director Replogle has 
dispatched a letter to the furnace op 


erators urging upon them the impor 
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tance and necessity of winding up the 
survey without delay Producers con 
tinue to encounter a few cases where 
consumers refuse to give the required 
information It is felt these will be 
effective ways of bringing these re 
calcitrants to time One northern 


Ohio interest which has practically 
completed its canvass shows 80 pe: 
cent of its customers’ capacity is en 
gaged on work prescribed by the gov 
ernment as essential and 20 per cent 
as miscellaneous; a western Pennsyl 
vania interest shows 84 per cent es 
sential and 16 per cent miscellaneous 
Heavy allocation requests in malleable 
have come up for the railroad admin 
istration covering recent government 
ir requirements These amount to 
23,000 tons. Basic iron is being sought 
on all sides in heavy tonnage. New 


requests announced this week total 


25,000 tons, and there is a much larger 
mount still up for action. New foun 


Alloca 


tions made in the week include 17,000 


dry requests reach 3000 tons 


tons of basic for delivery over the 
ar to Midland, Pa 
basic to Chrome, N. ]., New 


2000 tons each 


port, Ky., Erie and Pittsburgh; 800 


tons of foundry for a Chicago buver 


and 700 tons for Providence \ lot 
of 8750 tons of foundry for Eddy 
stone, Pa., is unplaced as well as about 
000 tons of bessemer for Midland 
Pa Much low phosphorus tonnage 
waits action as this grade is scarce 


\n open inquiry for 1000 tons of bes 


emer terrosiicon 1s up {One of the 
Cleveland Furnace Co. stacks has gone 
it for six weeks to reli Pig trot 
ducers met in this city on Monda 
nd considered the matter of pig iron 
ces dating from July 1, preliminar 
to a conference with the general iron 
nd steel committee at New York 
Wednesday In some quarters, pr 
ducers hold a well-defined belief that 
ne increase in price 1s necessary 


‘ } 


absorb the higher freight cost soo 


to apply on their raw materials 
More First Half Inquiry 
Chicag lune 18.—Additional in 


iiry for pig iron for the first halt 
of 1919 is appearing as melters come 
should take 


covering thei 


to the opinion that they 


some action toward 


requirements into next year. Some 


makers are booking these inquiries 


in the 
provision that prices shall be regulated 


form of contracts with the 


government figures applying 
at the time of delivery and_ that 
h pment shall be subject to whatever 
regulations are imposed by the war 
industries board. Manufacturers of 
lake Superior charcoal iron are also 
receiving inquiries for next year’s 
delivery but up to this time have not 


considered the tonnages placed before 
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them. It seems probable that the 


plan followed early this year ot 


tabulating all inquiries from regular 


customers and apportioning the 


probable production among them pro 


rata will be followed Practically no 


selling of pig iron for delivery this 


year is now being done by any pro 
small carlots ot 


ducers Occasional 


disposed ot with 


ron are being 


place them with 


especial care to 


manufacturers of essentials, according 


to tl government's recent announce- 
ment Makers have not vyet.received 
othcial notice as to making delivery 
of iron on present contracts, but are 


endeavoring to observe the _— spirit 
ot the order in the absence of explicit 
nstructions Pt is believed that some 
thing more definite will be available to 
when 


de their action announce 


nts are made ot prices to govern 


Fail to Submit Data 


Cincinnati, June 17.—A contributing 
factor to the uneasiness of some melt 
ers is the uncertainty of whether: 
they will e classe the list ot 
essential industries \ few concerns 
yostponed sending in their questior 
naires and these will probably be 
subjected to considerable hardships 


establishing the fact that thei: 
products are for war purposes unde: 


the meaning of the government's an 


nouncements However, as yet no 
priority certificates are necessary and 
it 1s more than probable that firms 


which are really engaged in war work 


an readily establish the fact and 


escape the obvious penalty for delay 


ing their returns Inquiries relate 
more to requests for additional ton 
nages on former contracts than to the 
speeding up in the movement of 
iron. With the railroads in the hands 
f the government, most melters feel 

it everything is now being done 
to send the metal forward as fast 


as If 1S possible to do So. Every 
nsumer wants all iron possible to 
before June 25 to take 


of the old 


e forwarded 
rates 


reported that an ad 


advantage freight 


vance in both foundry and basic iron 


considered American 
iron and_ Steel institute 
scheduled to take 


4] 1 
nis week 


will be 
meeting 
Wednesday 
Local furnaces are in- 


clined to think that the present sched- 


plac e€ 


ul ll! be allowed to stand. 


Adjusting to New Conditions 


St louis, June 18 Taking over 


he government of entire control 
the iron and steel industry has 
caused a theoretical halt in pig iron 
activities here, during which  pro- 
ducers and consumers are seeking to 
what position 


ascertain in exactly 





ie ated 
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they stand and to prepare themselves 
follow the 


the 


representa 


must 
Several of 
larger interests have sent 


tives east to get fully posted on all 


details and ramifications of the new 
order, and meantime are exercising 
their own best judgment in conduct- 
ing their business Plants working 
on nonwar products look for only 
a short respite before lack of iron 
supplies will compel them to curtail 
to a minimum or entirely suspend 
operations It is expected that the 


interests 
the 


stove and bed manufacturing 


in this district will be among 


first to feel the pinch Dealers and 
producers of pig iron report a marked 
falling off in general commercial in 
quiry since the w industries board 
took over control During the past 
few days mands have been con- 
ned to makers of essentials, and all 
have been accompanied by the sev- 
eral degrees of priority certificates. 
The lea g selling interests are dis- 
couraging all efforts of others to pur- 
chase. So far as pig iron is con- 
cerned, the new railroad rates, which 
s] ortly go » eftect vill cause rela- 
tively little inconvenience to producers 
here, their tputs being placed nearly 
100 per cent. in the district proper 


Southern furnaces, however, con- 


are 


siderably w ked up over the advance. 
Shipments ym the south continue to 
come along in good shape under 
nore liberal allowance of cars and 
improvement of transportation facili 
ties i? ¢ cT ] \ 


Birmingha \la June 18.—Gov 
ernment col yl is prac cally com- 
plete i the pig n market in the 
south rurnace companies are not 
attempting to do much business ex- 
cept through government agencies. 
The production is eing closely 
watched, the effort being made to 
get out as large an output as possi 
ble Bel e! Ss ex] ressed that the 


good, 


production for June will be as 
f h, though 





and one recently has gone in. Labor 


efhciency still is below expectations and 


effect on 


Shipments of iron are 


production. 
steady and furnace 


Stocks continue to show reductions. 
Some arrearages on old contracts con- 
tinue 
ag r 2 ‘ 
viade Selling Agents 
New York, June 18.—Crocker Bros 
have been appointed exclusive sales 


& Man- 
manufac 


agents ot the Seaboard Steel 


Zanese Corp., Temple Pa.. 
turers of 


ferromanganese, spiegeleisen 


and pig iron 
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ar Supply Kxeeeds Coke 


Connellsville Roads Now Furnishing Full Service 
One Contract Placed 


Indifferent Labor 
June 18.—The supply oft 
Monongahela 


nnsylvania railroads in the Con 


Pittsburgh, 


and the 


coke region is being main 


cent and is con- 


siderably greater than the 
| 


tained at 100 per 
loading ca- 


pacity Shipments to furnaces, how 


appear to be adequate and no 


ever, 


complaints are heard from makers of 


pig iron on account of the lack of 
iue At the same time it would be 
desirable to increase production, but 
slow progress in this direction is 
being made owing to the indifference 

laborers [The labor situation in 
he region is being investigated by 
g ernment agents with a view to 
dopt ne some plan to persuade or 
rorce employes to work more con 
istently and energetically in order 

it production may be _ increased 
Campaigns to arouse employes to the 
necessity of increasing output have 
( conducted by operators through 
ppeals printed newspapers and 
p iced in their pay €1 velopes but 
the results obtained have been only 
partially satisfactory. Inquiries which 
recently developed from consumers 
oO rnace coke whose contracts will 
expire July 1, have not resulted in 

h new business. One contract has 
eC closed by an eastern furnace 


terest but usually both buyers and sell- 
: : 
heir business 


to stand on an open order basis which 


means that fuel will be shipped in 
ccordance with requirements to the 
extent that the supply permits. Pro 
luction for the week ending June & 


totaled 341.020 te 


ns as compared with 
43,020 tons during the preceding 


ek a ding t ( elisvulli 


Urge Demand Shipments 


Cincinnati, June 17.—Some consum 


ers of both furnace coke 


that 


warded as promptly as 


and foundry 
are asking shipments be _ for 
possible. As 
indus- 


the fuel is going to essential 


question of sending it for- 
ward does not hinge entirely on prior- 
ity orders A well 


states that 


informed house 


labor 1s causing some un- 


easiness in the Connellsville field and 
that if some improvement cannot be 
brought about soon, the output may 
decline considerably. The matter of 
rolling stock appears to have been 
solved in a satisfactory way and cars 


are now more plentiful. No sales of 


lately 


consequence have been made 


Seek to Arouse 


efforts are now directed to 
moved to plants that 


work 


Sell By-Product Fuel 


Cleveland lune 18 Owing to 


the blowing out for repairs of one of 


the stacks of the Cleveland Furnace 
Co., considerable by-product coke has 
the local 


\ugust 


been made available to foun- 


dry trade for July and deliv- 


ery The offering of this coke is giv- 


ng the foundries an opportunity to 


stock up for the winter Sales are 
being made at $8.75, Cleveland ovens, 
with the provision that the maximum 
vermissible p n effect at the time 
of shipment shall prevail. This clause 
covers the changes growing out ofl 


ght rates June 25 or any 


subsequent revision oO! prices. 


Demand Greatly Exceeds Supply 


St. Louis, June 18.—Aside from a 
partial relaxation from the recent strin 
gency caused by improvement in deliv- 
eries from the east, the coke situa 
tion here has undergone absolutely 
no change during the past few days. 
[The demand from all sources con- 
tinues vastly in excess of available 
supplies, ar ealers report melters 
resorting to every subterfuge to se- 
cure even a few cars of metallurgical 
coke Representatives of eastern 
vens say they have not a pound to 
offer tor sale and do not expect to 


have for an indefinite period. Gas and 


nt +? 


FT | + nl . 
yy-product plants 


the principal coal fields 


this region have 


intensively during the past few weeks 
ut with rather disappointing results. 
Reports from their scouts are to the 
effect that production has been placed 
for months ahead, and that extremely 
little coal suitable for coking pur- 
| se€s can be had. 


Indifferent 


June 18 


Labor Still 


Birmingham, Ala Coke 


duction is being held down by 
he labor indifference. Governmental and 
il speakers now are going into 
the coal and coke elds and calling 
the loyalty and patriotism of the 
toilers. In some portions of the Birm- 
ingha distric t is reported the 
coke production could be raised from 
5 to 10 per cent both quantity and 


uality throngh steady work at the 


coal mines and around the ovens. 
Priority orders for coke are being 
filed and deliveries are being made 


de- 


government 
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No Scrap Changes Sought 


Committee Makes No Recommendations on Prices or Differentials But 


Will Rewrite Certain Classifications—Supply Grows Shorter 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1586 


recom- 
scrap 


Philadelphia, June 18.—No 
mendations for changes on 
prices and differentials effective July 1, 
it is understood, were decided upon at 
the meeting of the subcommittee on 
scrap of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, held in this city yesterday. 
This indicates that present prices are 
regarded as satisfactory. Attention 
largely was devoted to the point 
whether the present classification of 


meets all requirements. It is 


scrap 
understood the subcommittee will 
make a change in the unguaranteed 
low phosphorus classification to op- 


pose the efforts of some dealers to 


take advantage of this section. These 


dealers have been trying to deliver 
selected heavy melting steel as un- 
guaranteed low phosphorus at $34, 


delivered. The classification will be 
reworded to prevent attempts. 
It is understood also the subcommit- 
tee will rewrite the cast classification 
to prevent attempts of sellers to de- 
liver grades other than No. 1 cupola 
cast at $34. 


Scarcity Grows 


New York, June 
scarcity of practically all 
being noted in the New York scrap 
market, as a result of continued 
active demand. Consumers in the 
Pittsburgh district still are buying steel 
scrap in this district, although some 
little difficulty is being experienced in 
getting material through due to traffic 
congestion. The trade continues to 
be in more or less of a quandary as 
to the scope of the proposed freight 
advance effective June 25. The un- 
certainty is whether or not the full 
increase of 25 per cent proposed will 
affect rates on New Jersey points, 
which were advanced 15 per cent late 
last fall, or rates on New England 
points, which were increased about a 
month ago. It appears to be the 
consensus of opinion that points al- 
ready affected will be subject only to 
advances equivalent to the difference 
between the proposed increase of 25 


such 


Pronounced 


17.—Increasing 
grades is 


per cent and those now in force. 
The International Arms and Fuse 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J,,° is taking 


bids on 20,000 tons of shell turnings. 
Demand Greater Than Supply 


Pittsburgh, June 18—All of the 
leading grades of old’ material are in 
active demand and supplies in this 


district are not sufficient to meet the 
requirements. Consumers of scrap 
for open-hearth consumption are espe- 
cially active in their efforts to get 
tonnages and direct buying from pro- 
ducers still is being done on a rather 
broad scale. Transactions of this kind 
do not involve the payment by users 
of the commission of 3% per cent to 
dealers and brokers. Heavy melting 
steel and guaranteed low phosphorus 
scrap are perhaps in greatest demand. 
Owing to the inability of consumers 
to cover their this district 
tonnages are being bought from out- 
side calling for the payment 
by users of freight differentials. Deal- 
ers and brokers will have to bear the 


needs in 


zones, 


increase of 25 per cent in freight 
rates, effective June 25. Some dealers, 
however, have bookings for un- 


shipped tonnages based on a delivery 


basis of f.o.b. yards, instead of f.o.b. 
consuming points, the sales being 
made at the government prices less 
the present freight rates. It is un- 
certain how these orders unshipped 
by June 25 will be affected. Obvi- 
ously with this increase made the 
levels on this class of business would 
exceed those established by the war 
industries board. Among sales made 


is one of 500 tons of heavy melting 
the 


commission, 


steel at price of $29, 
the 
200 tons of cast borings at the fixed 
level of $19 the commission. 
One consumer is said to 
$18 with commission 


government 
plus and another of 
plus 
prominent 
be offering only 
for the latter grade, but no tonnages 
to be available at less than 
government figure. 


are said 


the 
Scour Market for Steel 


Buffalo, June 18.—Inquiries from 
outside sources for heavy melting 
steel are flooding the market. Most 
of the inquiry comes from the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts. 
There is no question but that there is 
at the present time a real shortage 
of this principal grade. In the large 
yards of this district there is today 
not a single ton of heavy melting 
steel unsold. Some dealers believe 
the shortage of heavy melting steel 
indicates that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the government will take 
steps to bring the production of scrap 
under its control. The demand for 
every grade is good. Complaints are 
numerous that some dealers are offer- 
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ing prices in excess of the govern- 
ment price for 

shop turnings for 
poses for delivery to 
valley districts. Considerable 
lation is being 
ing the meeting of the subcommittee 


shoveling’ machine 


open-hearth pur- 
Pittsburgh and 
specu- 


indulged in concern- 


of American Iron and Steel institute 
in New York this week to consider 
prices of scrap effective July 1. It 


was generally felt before the increase 


in freight rates was announced that 
reductions in the prices of all grades 
would be made. This forecast now 
has been modified. A price will be 


fixed, it is expected, on relaying rails 


Await New Prices 


June 18—The closer 


-July 1 


Cleveland, 


price-fixing day approaches 


the more consumers and dealers of 
scrap iron and steel are holding off 
trading. Most consumers believe 
prices will remain stationary. Pro- 


ducers of scrap, by the same reason- 
ing, are holding on to their supplies. 


Dealers consequently have abandoned 


most efforts to trade. Concensus of 
opinion here continues that so long 
as the trade keeps the mills supplied 
with scrap, government control will 
not be extended to cover it. In any 
event, the government is the only 
customer, and were it not for the 
freight-rate advance, dealers would 
be more fearful of a _ slashing of 
prices for the third quarter. One 


dealer here has several thousand tons 
of $39 low phosphorus which is not 
No. 1 


firm. So do 


busheling continues 
borings 


Steel is difficult to buy in the open 


moving. 
and turnings. 
market, though many yards are ship- 
ping it out in huge quantities. 


Taking Inventory of Supplies 


June 18.—Pending the next 
announcement of 
apply after July 1, 


tinues dull. 


Chicago, 


prices to 


maximum 
scrap trading con- 


An independent steel maker 


which recently has bought considerable 
tonnage of heavy melting and shoveling 
steel continues in a receptive mood and 
is understood to be willing to take on 
further tonnage for winter use. follow- 
ing the request of the war industries 
board that stocks of scrap and fuel be 
accumulated before winter interferes 
with transportation. It is believed the 
same consideration may move other con- 
sumers to seek larger supplies as soon 
as price levels are made stable The 
American Iron and _ Steel _ institute, 
through W. Vernan Phillips, chairman 


of the subcommittee on scrap, is asking 
the co-operation of men in fre- 
porting all lots of unprepared material 
being withheld from the market, as well 
sorts 


scrap 


as a report on tonnage of all 
now on hand and the tonnage on hand 


June 1, 1917. The this 


purpose of 
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questionnaire is to afford an inventory 
of scrap resources which will be of 
value in determining many things relative 
to the probable supply of raw materials 
for steelmaking. The Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha offers 500 tons 
of scrap, including 100 tons of steel rail. 
The Grand Trunk has issued a list 
containing 2300 tons of which 1088 tons 


are unsorted. 
Fear Shortage of Supply 


Cincinnati, June 17.—All quotations 
are firmer and there seems to be some 
anxiety on the part of dealers that 
their stocks will not be sufficient 
to take care of the demand later on. 
The reason given is that the offerings 
of scrap are growing lighter while the 
demand is improving. Whether yard 
stocks will be able to stand the strain 
much longer is a question. They are 
rapidly becoming smaller. Gray iron 
foundries are especially interested in 
arranging for a future supply, as 
some of them will have to add to 
what they have bought for the last 
half if the present melt is kept up. 
Cast borings and steel turnings are 
stronger. No. 1 railroad wrought is 
close to the maximum. No. 1 ma- 
chine cast also is stronger. 


Differ Over Government Control 


St. Louis, June 15.—Considerable 
difference of opinion exists among 
scrap interests here as to whether 
the government will take over the 
scrap industry. So long as things 
are running along as at present, and 
users are being regularly supplied, it 
is believed little advantage could be 
gained by changing the status. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out, 
these are times of centralized con- 
trol, and an industry so closely re- 
lated to production as scrap can 
hardly expect to remain an_ inde- 
pendent factor. The interminable and 
broadly distributed sources of sup- 
ply, it is thought, would make fed- 
eral handling of the business extreme- 
ly difficult. Summer dullness has 
settled on the market here, sales of 
all grades being at a minimum. Even 
the usual interchange between dealers 
has been unusually light. Consumers 
are showing little interest in the 
market, claiming to be well covered 
for an indefinite period with con- 
tract material Offerings are insig- 
nificant. Prices remain stationary. 

Yard Stocks Are Depleted 

Birmingham, Ala., June 18.—Yards 
of scrap dealers in the south,are be- 
coming depleted as shipments on old 
contracts are being rushed and local 
consumers will not pay the maximum 
prices under the government sched- 
ule, warranting the bringing in of 


country scrap in quantity. 
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Big Shell Steel Awarded 


Third and Fourth Quarter Tonnage for 6 and 9 Inch Projectiles 
Placed—Sheet Bars May Be Pooled 


Youngstown, O., June 19.—Orders 
for government shell steel for third 
quarter shipment have begun to come 
out and makers here have taken on 
heavy tonnages. Some tonnage for 
fourth quarter shipment has _ also 
been placed but these are small. The 
sizes wanted range between 6 and 9 
inches. One maker will begin to roll 
next quarter’s booking the latter part 
of this month, as only a small tonnage 
of the last large government order 
for this material remains on his books 
Before the government placed its last 
big shell-steel order, all the shell-steel 
makers convened in New York and 
agreed to take on as much second 
quarter business as their mills could 
produce \ few makers here com 
pleted their allotment ahead of the 
scheduled time and hence were anxious 
to have the government announce its 
future shell-steel program. The sheet 
bar situation has not improved to any 
considerable extent and as a result 
the sheet mills continue to operate in 


an up-and-down manner. 


Effect Will Be Slight 

Pittsburgh, June 18.—Adoption of 
the permit or licensing system by the 
war industries board will have slight, 
if any, effect on the distribution of 
semifinished steel. For a long time 
the entire output has been going to 
consumers engaged in essential manu- 
facture and generally in accordance 
with the importance of lines being 
turned out, as seen by the sellers. 
Sheetmakers, however, who are pro- 
ducing government work altogether 
have suffered severely from a _ short- 
age of sheet bars and it is reported 
that these tonnags may be pooled and 
distributed among the finishing mills 
with relation to their capacity and the 
bookings they have on hand. Slabs, 
billets, and skelp also are in strong 
demand, but none is available with 
the exception of infrequent and light 
offerings which are quickly taken. 
Output of wire rods is extremely 
limited, owing to a scarcity of steel 
and some makers have suspended pro- 
duction entirely. Priority orders are 
demanded by makers before they take 
any orders. Those taken involve 
small lots chiefly in rods 0.70 to 0.75 
and higher in carbon, which sell at 
$90 a ton, mill 


Axle Billets Placed 


Chicago,. June 18 The leading, inde 


vendent steel maker in this district has 
| 


been awarded 9000 tons of axle billets 


t be furnished to the South Chicago 


plant of the Pollak Steel Co., for axles 
to be used in equipping the govern- 
ment’s freight cars 


Strip Operations Vary 

Pittsburgh, June 18.—Shortage of 
steel is being felt seriously by hot and 
cold rolled strip steel mills and their 
operations vary trom 060 to 80 per 
cent. Direct and indirect government 
requirements are taking practically all 
of the output and are furnished only 
upon the furnishing by consumers of 
priority certificates. Stocks of some 
makers are exhausted, while with 
others are small. Demand from manu- 
facturers of automobiles is extremely 
light. 


D * | © x ing aes 
Price Satisfactory 
To Tin Plate Makers if Reasonable 
Tin Were Assured 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—Tin plate mak 
ers are giving attention to the matter 
of fixed prices of their products for 
the third quarter beginning with 
July 1. The subject will be discussed 
in New York tomorrow, it is under 
stood, between the chairman of the 
tin plate committee and the commit- 
tee on steel and steel products of the 
American Iron and _ Steel _ institute 
preliminary to the question being 
taken up on Friday by the war indus 
tries board in Washington Produc 
ers would be satisfied to have the 
current price of $7.75 per base box 
maintained provided some plan were 
adopted by which they would be as 
sured of a supply of pig tin at ap 
proximately 70 cents a pound. Some 
makers now are paying as high as 
$1, and even more for tin whereas 
when the price of $7.75 for tin plate 
was fixed last November tin was 
bought at about 60 cents a pound. 
Palm oil also has advanced in price, 
but there is now enough of this on 
hand in the United States to supply 


users for the remainder of the year 


Scratch Off Nonwar Orders 

Youngstown, O., June 19.—Demand 
for tin plate has increased among the 
valley mills and production is close 
to 100 per cent. The government has 
distributed several orders for bread 
cans among various canmakers, and 
orders for tin plate to be used for 


this purpose are beginning to come in 
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Heavy Bar Orders Placed 


Government Car Requirements Direct Large Tonnage to Mills 


60,000 Tons for Shells Placed—Selling Bessemer Bars 


Chicago, June 18.—The leading inde- 
producer been given 
shell steel for last half 
Standard Forge Co. at 
Indiana Ind. This is for 9.2 
inch _ shells. Carbuilding 
which have been requested by the rail- 
their bars 
them, have 
contracts 
still 
iron is in- 


pendent steel has 
60,000 tons of 
delivery to the 
Harbor, 
companies, 
administration to buy 
could place 
obtain 


road 
wherever they 
able to 
this 


been 
and 
Demand for 


not yet 


with mills business is 
pending. 


creasing 


bar 
the enlarged in- 
who 


and 
quiry is from 
before have used this material. 
difficulty in obtaining soft 
is turning these buyers to the use of 
builders, who 
considerable 
evidence. 


part ol 

never 
Greater 
bars 


consumers 
steel 


iron. Railroad and car 
had been relied on for 
business, are not much in 
Some small tonnages are being sold for 
Inquiry is de- 


con- 


third quarter delivery. 
cidedly more active. 

crete builders are becoming more active 
and are using every effort to have their 
Shortage 


Reinforced 


requirements covered by mills. 
rerolling limits the 
tonnage which can be booked and most 
mills are working only part time. The 
Chicago Heights mill will be down about 
half of July furnace is being 


repaired. 


of steel rails for 


while its 


Unused Capacity Considerable 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—Makers of iron 
and steel bars are booking tonnages 
which enter into essential 
manufacture only. Operations of iron 
bar makers are heavy and while pro- 
ducers of steel bars have increased 
their output there is yet considerable 
unused capacity. Steel bar tonnages 
for cars to be built for the govern- 
ment have been placed with makers 


are to 


in this district. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. is said to have been awarded 
about 40,000 tons for the Pressed 


Steel Car Co., and the Standard Steel 


Car Co. 
Allocations are Small 


New York, June 17.—The only or- 
ders for iron and steel bars for fairly 
early delivery being taken by sellers 
district are those which come 
under the preference list and _ for 
which priority certificates can be se- 
Orders which do 


in this 


cured if necessary. 


not come under the preference list 
are being booked with the understand- 
ing that they will be shipped only 


after preference list orders have been 
taken care of, andthen only by written 
permission of the director of the steel 


supply. Included in the recent business 
are numerous orders involving lots of 
25 tons or less of steel bars which 
have allocated by the subcom- 
mittee of the American 


been 
Iron and Steel 


institute. Most of these are to be 
filled with high carbon bars rolled 
from shell steel discards. Iron bar- 


makers are sold up for a considerable 
time ahead, and there is no disposition 
quote than 3.50c 


apparently to less 


Pittsburgh. 


Bolt Order Not Fully Allocated 
-The 
ment has allocated only 25 
of the 129,000,000 
quiry put out time ago 
The quantity allocated came from the 
stocks of makers. It ex- 
pected for that 
the remaining 75 per cent would be 


Pittsburgh, June 18 govern- 


per cent 
bolts for which in- 
was some 
has been 


the past two weeks 
distributed, but for some reason there 
has been a delay. Other large orders 
are said to be pending. Business is 
being placed steadily with makers and 
represents large requirements, calling 
for capacity operations. Steel bars 
are becoming difficult to 
and in all cases call for the showing 
by makers of bolts rivets 
of government orders or priority cer- 


more get 


nuts, and 


tificates. The Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
institute will hold its regular meet- 
ing tomorrow in New York, and it 
is said will discuss routine matters 
only. It is not improbable, however, 
that it will develop a discussion over 
the recent reduction of $5 a ton in 


the price of rivets. 
Barrel Makers Take Hoops 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—Makers of oil 
and rosin barrels are taking hoop 
steel and are given a good rating of 
the essential na- 
which 


priority because of 
ture of their products 
used as containers of military neces- 
only 


are 
sities. Demand for bands is 
fairly active and some producers are 
understood to be diverting steel into 


the manufacture of other lines. 


For Government Purposes Only 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—Business being 
taken by makers of cold rolled shaft- 
tonnages are 
direct or indirectly for the 
No other class of busi- 


ing involves which 
either 
government. 


ness is being considered by producers. 


The larger sizes are in greatest de- 
mand, and deliveries are promised 
in 60 to 90 days. Output has been 


curtailed considerably owing to a 
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scarcity of steel and is estimated at 


75 per cent. 


Bolt Demand Steady 


June 18—The government 
yet closed its fe 


b Its 
sumers are coming into the 


Chicago, 


has not rmer inquiry 


for several million and other con- 


market with 


demand, which is increasing 


Inquiries now ask for bolts by 


a heavy 
steadily 
, 


and as these are being ac 
hooked fairly 


the million 
cepted, most shops art 
heavily. 


Stronger Market 
Continues to Show in Spiegel— 


Ferromanganese Standing Firm 


York, June 17.—Sales of 


more 


New 


geleisen 


Spie- 


have been numerous 


during the past week. On the whole, 


however, business booked was com- 
paratively small, since only carloads 
and moderate sized tonnages were 
taken. The price for 16 per cent 


unchanged at 
half, 


spot 


spiegeleisen continues 


furnace, for second while 
to $77 is asked on 
The only important business in fer- 
involved a round ton- 
the Whittaker-Glessner 
half. Fer- 


continues to be 


romanganese 
nage which 
Co. purchased for second 


romanganese quoted 


at $250, delivered, for 70 per cent 
metal. Fifty per cent ferrosilicon 
continues quiet at $150, to $160 deliv- 
ered, for spot shipment and $150 to 
$155 for contracts. 

Ferrotungsten is firm at $2.40 per 


pound, furnace, for 80 per cent metal, 
and $2.25 to $2.35 for 70 per cent. 
Demand is fair. 


Numerous sales of spot 60 to 70 


per cent ferrochrome are reported. 
Metal containing 4 to 6 per cent car- 
bon, is bringing around 40 to 42 cents 
at the furnace, while metal containing 
6 to 8 per cent carbon is going at 35 
cents. 

Gravel fluorspar for spot shipment 
is in good demand and is quoted at $28 
Gravel 


$30, 


to $30 per ton, shipping point 


spar on contract is from $25 to 


spot lump around $35 and acid lump 
from $40 to $45. 


Spiegeleisen Market Stronger 
June 18.—No 


Pittsburgh, further 


sales of 16 per cent spiegeleisen at 
$72, furnace, for spot delivery are 
reported. This level seems to have 


disappeared and sellers now are ask- 


ing $75 furnace, for ‘prompt and $77 
is quoted infrequently. The last 
sizable transaction at $72 in this 
district involved 500 taken for July 
delivery by La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O. More than 15,000 
tons of this alloy has been sold 


during the past few weeks, according 
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to reports, and this has cleaned up 
surplus supplies. A consumer in the 
Pittsburgh district who recently came 
into the market for 500 tons is said 
not to have covered. So far as 
known here the McKinney Steel Co. 
Cleveland, and the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, have not closed for 
the #200 and 500 tons, respectively, 


of 30 to 40 per cent spiegeleisen which 
recently asked. This 
from $4 to $4.10, 
per unit. The market for 70 
cent ferromanganese is quiet. 


they grade is 

furnace, 
per 
Limited 


quoted at 


activity characterizes 50 per cent fer- 
This market 
$175, 


rosil:con. 
at $165 to 
Offerings are said to have been made 


appears easy 
delivered for spot. 
Second 
Sellers 


during the past week at $160. 
half tonnage commands $155. 
of ferrotungsten report sales at $2.40 
a pound, furnace. Light offerings of 


ferrovanadium are. being made at $5 


per pound, furnace. 
Adds Furnace 


Chicago, June 18.—The 
Metals Co., which has been producing 
furnace in South 
blast a 


Va. 


Miami 


Miami 


ferromanganese at a 
Chicago, has into 


stack, 


just put 


second located at Goshen, 


Wire Shipments 


Beng Made to General Consumers— 
Washington Ruling Awaited 


New York, June 17.—No instruc- 
tions from the war industries board 
as to how to make their distribution 


policy conform to the announcement 


of June 7, yet have been received 
Although numerous 
have 
been placed, they are not nearly suffi- 
take up the the 
Consequently, wiremakers 
the making 


shipments as usual on their contracts, 


by the wire mills. 


orders with priority numbers 


cient to 
mills. 


output of 
the 


are pursuing policy of 


with first attention to priority and 
preference list orders, and they will 
continue along this line until they 


receive definite instructions as to just 
what the government desires. 
Require Priority Certificates 


Pittsburgh, June 18.—Makers of wire 
and wire products now are requiring 


consumers to show priority certifi- 
cates before they will fill their re- 
quirements. Considerable tonnages 
which have been booked but not 


specified probably will be cut off from 
Some users in view of the adoption 
of the licensing system. Government 
buying has not been heavy the past 
week. The railroad building program 
will require 18,000 kegs of nails. De- 
mand for coming from 
commercial consumers is heavy, but 
Cannot be satisfied. 


wire nails 
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Plate Allotments Large 


Car and Ship Contracts Bring Forth Great Tonnage 


Locomotive 


Orders Distributed—Place 56,000 Tons for Lake Boats 


Chicago, June 18.—lurther tonnages of 
material for government cars have been 
placed with western mills rhe leading 


Bettendorf Ck 
Mfg. ( 


and the Pacific Coast Car 


furnish the 
6000 tons, the Mt 
12,000 tons 


Interest 1s to 
Vernon Car 
Co. 2000 tons, plates representing about 
half of 
shipbuilding material, largely 
being allocated 
week, 
gated = the 

The leading 
16,000 tons for the 


Shipbuilding Ci 


these lots. lurther tonnages of 


plates, are 


and during the past 


government orders have agere 


heaviest evel experienced 


interest has been given 
Columbia 


9000 tons for the 


River 
and 1 
Northwestern Steel Co., a shipbuilding 


concern The same interest has been 


9400 tons for the 


Shipbuilding ‘ 


given Longe Beach 


and has also received 


word that it 1s 


materials for eight hulls to be 


participating in the 
built by 
the tonnage for 


the same yard, which 


not mentioned [The Mark Mfg. Co 
which is building a plate mill at In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., primarily to roll 
skelp for its pipe plant, is understood 


to have been given 14,000 tons of plates 
for a carbuilding plant nearby. This is 
factor in the market and it is 
expected the plate mill will be 


in July. Steel companies 


a new 
ready to 
cperate early 
buyers are send in orders 


find prone to 


statement that priority certifi- 


follow 


with the 


will 
Large Allocations Made 


cates 


Cleveland, June 18 —Large alloca 


tions for plates for government work 


have been made in this territory 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has received 
56,000 tons of hull material for 24 


boats to be built at Detroit and 14 at 


Lorain by the American Shipbuilding 
Co. for the Emergency Fleet corpo- 
ration. The remaining tonnage, about 
35,000 tons, for 22 additional vessels, 
is yet to be placed. One local mill 


has received 17,000 tons of car plates 
covering 2000 cars to be built by the 
This 


business was placed at 3.25c, Chicago 


government by an Indiana plant 


Tonnages are Allocated 


Pittsburgh, June 18—Tonnages of 


plates for the Pressed Steel Car Co 
and the Standard Steel Car Co. to 
meet requirements of their plants in 
this district covering government 
cars have been allocated among local 
mills Details have not been an- 
nounced, but it is understood that 


the Steel Co. will furnish 
plates for the 7500 cars to be built by 
the 


trict 


Carnegie 


Pressed Steel Car Co. in this dis- 


This will involve approximately 


-Cuyuna, 6c; Gogebic, 64c; 


80,000 tons of plates. The leading in 


terest also is said to have been given 
about the same tonnage for the Stand 
ard Steel Car Co 
Capacity is Reserved 

Buffalo, June 18.—Plate mills are 
not making new commitments till 
they have more complete explana- 
tion of the new government regula- 
tions. They desire to reserve all 


capacity for the government 


Ore Producers 


Will Put Cost Figures Before War 


Industries Board 


June 18.—Vigorous ef- 


secure higher prices on Lake 


Cleveland, 
forts to 
Superior iron ore are being made by 
independent producers Advancing 
costs have aroused independents who 
feel that equitable adjustment 
of prices must now be made to take 
care of these higher costs. Increased 
and the approaching 

third quarter prices 
the to a head. 
Independent iron ore producers are 
New York today The 
conference is preliminary to the price 
meeting on Friday at Wash- 
the industries 
and the institute committee. 
the 


some 


freight rates 
conference on 
Situation 


have brought 


meeting in 


hixing 


ington between war 
board 
producers at Chicago 
last com- 
present their case. The 
members are: John A. Savage, W. G. 
Mather, George A. St. Clair, C. B. 
Warren, T. D. Heed, G. D. Van Dyke 
and R. G. Cost 

Chicago 

loss of 28 
Vermillion 
but 


losses 


hese 
meeting week appointed a 


mittee to 


figures 
which 


Schlessinger. 
were presented at 


showed an average cents 


per ton on 1918 business. 
included, 


the 


figures were not 


other 


range 


for the five ranges 


were given as follows: Mesabi, 37c; 
Marquette, 
fig- 
the 


ad- 


15.4c. 


into 


17c; and Menominee These 
take 


resulting 


account 
the 
June 25 


ures do not 


increased cost from 


vance in freight rates on 


Higher freight rates, under present 


anouncements, will fall upon produc- 


ers of iron ore as the increase will be 
paid on ore carried from mine to 
upper lake docks. This brought to a 
head the situation in which inde- 


pendent ore producers find themselves 
the 


give the producers 


and conferences were called to 
an opportunity to 
present their case prior to the third 


quarter price-fixing conference. 
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Structural Awards Decline 


May Contracts 7200 Tons Less Than in April—Heavy Distribution 
of Plain Material—Ship Fabrication Capacity Extended 


New York, June 18—A total of 
108,000 tons of work representing 60 
per cent of the fabricating stock ca- 
pacity of the country was contracted 
for during May, according to the 
monthly records of the Bridge Build- 
ers and Structural society. This com- 
pares with 64 per cent and 115,200 
tons in April. A comparative state- 
ment of the report over a period of 


months is as follows: 
Per \pprox 


Month cent tonnag< 
May, 1918 : 60 108,000 
Peas Tr 64 115,200 
Pt at. conn ign kaledubees 47 84,600 
DEY cntnceceesesdccsos 55% 99,900 
OL OO 53 95,400 
beecemver, 1917 ....... pose Ee 205,200 
INGVOGMEDOE cccwecceccccecese 77 138,600 
SPORDEOE: seeeendecee chnaees 61 110,700 
September sia 29 52,200 
BES cewiesccctedes spate a 38 68,400 
P<; wae decideenragiae we < ‘ 41% 74,400 
ME sted eeesecdusieeducese 47% 85,500 
et SE es eer 56% 102,000 
April ai iain eth ole a 61 110,000 
March soos vou’ aucne 68 122,000 
February san ay 59 106,000 
Jamaary ..... : ey? ; 61% 119,000 
Vveremher, 3916 .....2c000- 86 148,000 
Wlevemmber nccccccccccccccce 78 134,000 
SS = np kwsewocesecccesene 77 133,500 
RIOD * ccccccncectccecee 52% 99,400 
Di. sadavnueees 00 0sa00e9 64 112,600 
rot vil tahs kids bneheaeee 47% 83,600 
June Sustith shades 6ueetedetde 58 100,000 
May , boat seers eneges 80 137,000 


Comparative activity has featured 
the eastern structural market during 
the past week. All of the lettings 
were in connection with essential 
structure, including railroad bridges, 
buildings at military camps, power 
houses and manufacturing buildings. 
The largest business placed involved 
1500 tons which will be furnished by 
independent fabricators, for a number 
of bridges for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 

Filled for Many Months 

Philadelphia, June 18. — Eastern 
shape mills now have enough govern- 
ment tonnage on their books to take 
up their output for six months. It 
is estimated that at least 50,000 tons 
of shapes on old orders for Japan 


have been released for rolling in ac- | 


cordance with the arrangement re- 
cently concluded by the government 
whereby steel is to be released in ex- 
change for finished ships. Among 
recent allocations made was a con- 
siderable tonnage for England. 


Add Capacity Quickly 


Pittsburgh, June 18—Expediting of 
the shipbuilding program has made 
it necessary for the Emergency Fleet 
corporation to increase the fabricating 
capacity. It has arranged for the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., and the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., to do fabricating 


work at their plants at Allegheny 
and New Castle, Pa., respectively, 
with a monthly capacity of 10,000 tons 
each. This added to the two fabricating 
plants to be built by the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co., with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons monthly each, 
to be in operation within nine months, 
will mean an increase of 40,000 tons 
monthly in output. It is understood 
that still further expansion is being 
contemplated by the government. 


Building Demand Quiet 


Chicago, June 18.—No tonnages of 
structural material for building purposes 
have been placed in the west recently. 
Placing of material for railroad cars 
has given structural mills considerable 
tonnage, as about half the material 
placed is for shapes and the other 
half for plates. On this basis, the lead- 
ing interest has been asked to furnish 
about 10,000 tons of shapes, including 
3000 tons, to the Bettendorf Co. 6000 
tons, to the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co 
6000 tons and about 1000 tons to the 
Pacific Coast Car Co. Of recent allo 
cations for shipbuilding purposes, a fair 
proportion also calls for structurals 
The government continues to place ton- 
nages of plain shapes to be furnished 
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fabricating shops supplying ship mate- 


ial, 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Plant extension for Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O., 235 tons to independent 
sh ps 
Bridges tor ( hesape ike & Ohio railroad, 


400 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Bridges for New York Central railroad, 325 
tons to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, L. F. Shoe- 
maker & Co., and Phoenix Bridge Co. 


Fors shop for Bartlett-Hayward Co., Bal- 
timore, 700 tons to Gerber Engineering Co 
Boiler shop for American | motive Co., 
Dunkirk, N y 200 tons to Lackawanna 
Bridg Co 

Power house for Central railroad, of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, N J., 30 tor to an 
lepende r tor 

Rod m Mic n Bra & Copper Co., 
Detroit, tons to independent fabricators. 
Buildis for government at Camp Perry, 
., 500 tons to be furnished from stock by 
Christopher & Simpson, St. Louis 

Power hous, for government t Langley 
field, Va., 500 tons to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Work 
Bolt shop for government t Philadelphia, 
600 tons, to independent fabricators 
Bridges for Pennsylvania railroad, 1500 
1 t ndependent fabricators 
CONTRACTS PENDING 
Bridge I t \ rei 
being taken 
Signal bridges for P lely & Reading 
tons bids being taken 

Ordnance machine shop buildings for Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance ( it Nicetown, 
P lelphia, 4500 tons, bids being taker 

M gan Central railroad, Detroit, priority 
tained for 600 ton structural work, 

Addit to t plant the Nat Ani 

& ( Ba: =. tons f rcing 

har Bids eing taker 


Expect Car Sheet Orders 


Big Awards of Galvanized Believed Near—Makers Satisfied With 


Present Prices—Mills Interested in Jobbers’ Plan 


Youngstown, O., June 19.—Reports 
are current here that the government 
is about to place great tonnages of 
galvanized sheets for roofing box cars. 
While no tonnages have as yet been 
allocated, the orders are said to be 
under consideration and may be ex- 
pected in the near future. One maker 
believes the orders will be so large 
that he will not be able to take on 
any more galvanized business before 
the first of the year. Several mills 
here continue to ship galvanized to 
various. fabricators for additional 
buildings at  cantonments. Heavy 
shipments of black sheets are aiso 
being made for powder containers 
All mills continue to operate at re- 
duced capacity on account of the 
scarcity of sheet bars. One mill is 
operating at only 75 per cent, having 
been ordeted to do this by the gov- 
ernment until further notice. Whether 
or not this order was served on ac- 


count of the sheet bar condition is not 
known Another maker who _ has 
found it exceedingly difficult to lo- 
cate any tonnages of sheet bars only 


operated two days last week 
Will Talk Prices 


Pittsburgh, June 18—Prices_ of 
sheets for the third quarter beginning 
July 1 will be discussed in New York 
tomorrow between representatives of 
the sheet and general committees of 
the American Iron and Steel institute 
preliminary to the subject being taken 
up in Washington by the war indus- 
tries board on Friday of the current 


week. The chairman of the _ sheet 
committee is W. S. Horner, of Pitts- 
burgh. The trade generally appears 


to be satisfied with existing prices of 
sheets and probably will not object 
to them being continued provided they 
do not have to pay higher costs for 


labor and material 
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Foundry Capacity 


‘Sought by Committee of Steel Casting 


Manufacturers 


As a result of suggestions by mem- 
bers of the Steel Founders’ society, 
a war service committee, the purpose 
of which will be to co-ordinate the 
needs of the steel foundries with 
those of the government, has been 
organized. L. B. Thomas, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., is chairman of the com- 
mittee, the other members of which 
are W. D. Sargent, president, Bay- 
onne Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, 
N. J.; J. P. Allen, president, Union 
Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh; H. J. 
Klaer, vice president, Penn Seaboard 
Steel Corp., Philadelphia, and H. D. 
Hammon, sales manager, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

The committee will assist in the 
distribution of government tonnage 
throughout the industry and will at- 
tempt to eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties that now exist in properly 
proportioning the business. In other 
words it will act as an intermediary 
between the government and the foun- 
ders. To the end that the commit- 
tee may have accurate data covering 
the capacity of the’ steel foundries of 
the country, a questionnaire has been 
prepared and distributed. The mold- 
ing floor area in square feet of all 
plants is requested. Data as to the 
number of molders and other kinds 
of labor employed, the number of 
employes engaged in each branch 
of the work, the maximum number 
that can be employed to advantage 
and the approximate number employed 
during the past month, also are re- 
quested. 

Information is sought as to the 
number and kinds of melting units 
installed, the capacity of each unit 
per heat or blow, the number of 
heats or blows per unit each 24 hours, 
the number of units under construc- 
tion and whether the furnaces are 
open hearth or electric, acid or basic. 


Data as to Orders Sought 


Founders are asked to state the 
normal melt in net tons of metal 
charged per month and how the metal 
charged and production is divided. 
A. detailed summary of casting or- 
ders is sought, the average output per 
month and the number of months per 
year that the plant is run. Data as 
to just what every plant can produce 
in castings for essential purposes are 
asked for in detail. The summary 


‘of ingot orders asks for capacity, 


tonnage on order, average output per 
month and the number of months run 
on blanks or slugs for projectiles or 
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shells, forging ingots and rolling in- 
gots. 

Information is sought as to the 
character of additional castings for 
the government that can be made at 
the present time, founders being 
asked to particularize as to snap 
molding, machine work, the use of 
green and dry sand, floor work re- 
quiring crane service, whether under 
500 pounds, from 500 to 5000 pounds 
or over 5000 pounds. 

Tonnage on order, capacity per 
month, production per month in per- 
centage of normal capacity, and re- 
tarded production per month in per- 
centage of normal capacity are sought 
together with the reasons for the 
retarded production, whether due to 
delays in the receipt of raw material, 
shortage of labor, lack of suitable or- 
ders, or inspection delays. If insur- 
mountable difficulties exist in securing 
sufficient and suitable raw materials to 
produce the maximum output, details 
of requirements and source of supply 
must be given. The committee also 
wants the facts in detail if the ina- 
bility of the foundries to secure suit- 
able scrap is due to the use of low 
phosphorus scrap in basic furnaces by 
steel mills. 


Rail Output 


For 1917 Shows 3.14 Per Cent Gain 
Over Previous Year 


Production of rails in 1917 totaled 
2,944,161 gross tons, an increase of 
89.643 tons or 3.14 per cent over 1916 
but 558,619 tons less than 1913, the 
high water mark according to the sta- 
tistics of the 
Steel institute. 

In 1917, 2,292,197 tons of rails were 


American Iron and 


produced by the open-hearth pro- 
cess, an increase of 9.95 per cent over 
1916, and 533,325 tons were produced 
by the bessemer process, an increase 
of 21.18 per cent. The production 
by the bessemer process for 1917 was 
1,351,117 tons less than in 1910, the 
banner year for the mills. The pro- 
duction by all other processes in 1917 
was 118,639 tons, a decrease of 1808 
per cent. The production of alloy- 
treated steel rails in 1917 was 16,535 
tons, 12,027 tons less than in 1916. 

Of the total 1917 rail production, 
763,526 tons were represented by 100 
pounds and over sections; 989,704 tons 
by 85 and 100 pounds; 882,673 by 45 and 
85 pounds and 308,258 tons under 45 
pounds, 

The employes of the Lynn, Mass. 
branch of the General Electric Co. 
have been notified of an advance of 
10 per cent in wages for all hour and 
piece workers, effective July 1. The 
branch employs more than 6000 hands. 
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Furnace Operators 


In Tennessee Organize—Sand Com- 
mittee to Seek Price Increase 


fter discussing the need of a trade 
organization for several years, own- 
ers of iron furnaces in Tennessee 
finally have formed the Tennessee Pig 
Iron association with W. H. Smith of 
the Bon Air Coal & Iron Corp., as 
president; L. C. Crewe, La Follette 
Iron & Coal Co., as vice president, 
and Harry F. Ambrose, Standard 
Iron Co., as secretary and treasurer. 
Those present at the meeting includ- 
ed H. F. Ambrose, Standard Iron 
Co., Nashville; Joseph Warner and 
J. H. Bandy, Warner Iron Co., Nash 
ville; Graham McFarland, Red River 
Iron Co., Clarksville; Harry Williams, 
representing Hickman, Williams & 
Co., Chicago; L. C. Crewe, La Fol 
lette Iron & Coal Co., La Follette; 
Morrow Chamberlain, Roane Iron 
Co., Chattanooga; E. H. Jacoway, 
Chattanooga Coal & Iron Co., Chat- 
tanooga; C. Cooper, Suwanee Coal & 
Iron Co., Suwanee; J. M. Durett and 
W. H. Smith, Bon Air Coal & Iron 
Corp., Nashville. W. H Lindsay, of 
the Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 
was unable to attend the meeting, but 
expressed a desire to join in any 
movement undertaken by those who 
did. 

Subjects discussed included the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates on 
raw materials, the increase in labor 
cost and the necessity of applying 
to the government for permission to 
raise the price of pig iron. A com- 
mittee was named to visit Washington 
to present the matter of increased 
price to the government officials be- 
fore the new schedule is fixed, ef 
fective July 1. This committee con- 
sists of Whiteford R. Cole, president 
of the Napier Iron Works, Nashville; 
Ilarry F. Ambrose, president of the 
Standard Iron Co., and L. C. Crewe, 
president of the La Follette Coal & 
Iron Co An executive committee 
was chosen consisting of W. H. Lind- 
say of the Napier Iron Works, Harry 
F. Ambrose, L. C. Crewe, Graham 
McFarland and W. H. Smith. 

The furnaces represented at the 
meeting have an annual output of 
approximately 500,000 tons. Letters 
were read from many furnace oper- 
ators in Tennessee and several in 
Georgia, who were unable to attend. 

On June 12, a similar meeting was 
held in Binmingham, Ala, Repre- 
sentatives of the Tennessée associa- 
tion in attendance were Messrs. Smith, 
Crewe and Jacoway. While no Ala- 
bama association was formed, sev- 
eral operators of that state expressed 
their desire to unite and co-operate 
with the Tennessee organization. 








Will Simplify Government Control 


Priorities Committee Understood to be Working Out General Rating of All War 
Orders to Guide Producers—--Steel Director to Provide Regular 
Form of Permit—Strict Distribution Wanted 


June 18— 
in the di- 
supply of 


ASHINGTON, 
Centralization 
rector of steel 

the responsibility for the proper dis- 


tribution of the country’s iron and 
steel output means that in the final 
analysis, mill and furnace operating 
departments will be held strictly to 
account for production of all of these 
materials. The priorities committee 


of the war industries board must, of 
course, be held answerable for such 
steel as it directs delivered under pri- 
ority, and the steel director must bear 
the burden manufacture of any 
steel ordered on permit. But the lee- 
way between priority permit— 
that provided by preference—greatly 


for 


and 


increases the remaining responsibilities 


and steel manufacturers 


of iron 
In many mills before the govern- 
ment ratified the agreement between 


the industry and the industries board 
which put the trade in federal hands, 
orders for steel were accepted only 
on written assurance of the direct or 
indirect war purpose of the tonnage 
involved. This was particularly true 
of mills in the east. That this prac- 
tice will be continued by these mills 
and adopted generally by others, may 
be accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
want to give 
all production possible in order to 
hasten the end of the war, but. the 
responsibility of selecting customers, 
field well-defined as is 


general list, is 


Operators everywhere 


even from a 
that in the 
felt to be vitally heavy. 


purposes 


Work On Simplified System 


The government is already trying 
to evolve a simplified priority system 
and the steel director shortly will pro- 
Just 
the 


out 


a regular form of permit. 
form of priority 


vide 
simplified 
committee is 


what 
working 
but it is 


priorities 
has not been disclosed un- 
derstood to provide for a general 
ority rating of all government orders, 
in accord with a schedule to be de- 
termined, which will be stamped on 
all war orders and to be effective un- 
less modified by the committee. This 
plan then would require the commit- 
tee’s approval only on such orders 
s may be of special importance or 
f an urgent or emergency character, 
be determined as not 


pri- 


=~ 


or which may 
requiring priority consideration at all 
Since the 100 per cent pledge meet- 


ing of the steel industry, the board 


has been swamped with applications 
The necessity of every ton of iron 
and going to pro- 


duction is recognized as placing a moral 


steel strictly war 
manufacturers 
the 
responsibilities of 
Because of the great 
of hundreds 


responsibility upon 


which is even greater than finan- 


cial or commercial 
times 
that 


peace 


possibility any one 


of junior clerks may make mistakes, 
or that misunderstandings may arise 
between sales and operating depart- 
ments, the opinion has been ex- 


pressed that operating departments 


should demand absolute proof of the 
steel will be 


purposes for which its 


used. If these departments over the 


country do make such requirement, 
then preference license as well as pri- 
ority or permit assurance, would ease 


this burden 


Steel Quarters Extended 


Steel Director Replogle now is 
established in room 812 of the war 
industries board building and_ the 


steel division has occupied the entire 
second floor of the same building 
This expansion has been required to 
the demands of the new system 
Additions to the 
director’s or 


meet 
of handling steel 
personnel of the steel 


will be completed shortly 


ganization 

The priorities committee has an 
nounced several preferred producers of 
war materials who are to receive prior- 
ity shipments of fuel: 

The National 
with branch plants at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Cleveland, Fremont, O., Fostoria, O., 
Nobelsville, Ind., and Jersey City; the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, 
N. J.; the Randolph-Clowes Co., Water 

Poe, Mfg. Co 
S. Metal Re- 


Carbon Co. Cleveland, 
Niagara Falls, 
Scranton, Pa., 


bury, Conn.; the F. W. 
Greenville, N. C.; the U. 
fining Co., Chrome, N. J.; the Tennes- 
see Copper Co., Copperhill, Tenn.; the 
Raraitan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; the Quincy Smelting Works, the 
Quincy Mining Co., Hancock, Mich.; the 


Hills, 


, 
Brick 


Nicholas Ci ypper Ls Laurel 
Queens, N. Y.; the Washington 
& Terra Cotta Co., Waterloo Siding. 
Alexandria county, Va.; the Wilford 
Hall Laboratories, Portchester, N. Y.: 
the North & Judd Mfg. Co. New 
Britain, Conn.; the Burns & Russell Co.. 
Dundalk, Baltimore county, Md.; the 
Norton Co., Niagara Falls and Worces- 
ter, Mass.; National Abrasives Co.. 
Hamilton, Ont.; the Carborundum Co.. 
Niagara Falls; the Exolon Co., Thorold. 
Ont., and Blasdell, N. Y.; the General 


Abrasives Co., Inc., Niagara Falls: the 


Basic Refractories Co., Natural Bridge. 
NX. Y.; the Union Stone Co., Mt. Wolf. 
re.: the J. 3 Baker Co., Bainbridge, 
Pa., all cotton and woolen mills: hotels. 
hospitals, Salvation army, grain thresh- 
ers; the Whitall-Tatum Co., Keyport, 
N. J.; the Skinner Engine Co., Erie. 
’a.; the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Lud- 
ow, Mass.; the Peck, Stow & Wilcox 


I 
] 
Co., Southington, Conn.; the Waterbury 
Battery Co., Waterbury, Conn.: the M 
~ 


V. Kellog Co., Jersey City, N. J.; the 
New York State barge canal and con- 
necting waterways, New York to Buf 
falo; and all cement plants in New 


York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and _ Virginia; 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. 
Murray, Utah, East Helena, Mont., and 


Perth Amboy, N. J American Brass 
Co., Torrington, Conn., Kenosha, Wis., 
Waterbury, Conn.; William Harvey 
Corp., Mill island, Jamaica Bay, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the International Nickel Co., 


sayonne, N. J.; Tacoma Smelting Ci 

Tacoma, Wash.; Garfield Smelting ( 

Garfield, Utah; Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing & Rolling Co., Canton-Baltimore, 
Md.; Calumet & Hecla Smelting Works. 
Hubbell, Mich.; Ducktown Sulphur, 
Copper & Iron Co., Ltd., Isabella, Tenn.: 
Lake Superior Smelting Co., Dollar Bay, 
Mich.; Norfolk Smelting Co.,  Inc.. 
West Norfolk, Va.: Federal Lead Co 
Federal (P. O. Alton), Til.: Interna 
tional Lead Refining Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.; Balhach Smelting & Refining Co. 
Newark, N. J Ajax Clay Works 
Macon, Ga.; Baltimore Brick Co., Balti 
more, Md.; Savre & Fisher Co.. 
ville, N J Southern Sewer Pip 
Works. Birmingham, Ala.: Knoxvill 
Brick Co., Powell Station, Knox county. 
Tenn.; Fulton Brick Works, four miles 
east of Richmond, Va.; St. Croix Paper 
(o., Woodhaven, Me.: United Lead C 


(Tas. Robertson Lead Co. branch), Bal 


Say re 


timore 


Conserves Railroad Scrap 


ASHINGTON, June 18.—The 
railroad administration has 
forbidden the scrapping of 


all old locomotives, cars, rails, fast- 


enings, etc., until railroad officials are 
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absolutely certain they can no longer 


be safely and economically used. This 
will, for several months to come, 
greatly curtail a formerly bounteous 


supply of old materials and will in- 
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railroad 
and 
make 


the 
and 


demand by 
tools 
which to 


crease the 


for spare parts, iron 


products with 
It is one of the largest move- 
conservation of metals 


an individual steel 


steel 
repairs 
ments for the 
ever undertaken by 
consuming industry. 

The effect of this the 
administration, which has been handed 


decision of 


down to the individual shop foremen 


regional and federal di- 
felt 


sumers, especially rerolling mills and 


through the 


rectors, will be among scrap con- 


open-hearth plants Dealers who 


have been accustomed to handle cast- 
off railroad materials are likely to find 
the demand much greater than their 
supply. How long this condition will 
exist cannot be estimated, but in time 
the situation is bound to improve with 
the final scrapping of wornout equip- 


ment 
Of almost as much interest to scrap 


dealers and consumers as is the rail- 


road administration’s conservation 
course, is the war industries board’s 
acceptance of the iron and steel in- 


dustry’s agreement that the govern- 
ment should the 
of all iron and steel for the period of 


scrap indus- 


regulate distribution 
However, the 
taken 
trade, it is 


the war. 
over as was 


stated 


try is not to be 


the iron and steel 
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on good authority. The war indus- 
tries board feels the dealers will 
naturally turn their supplies into 


channels which contribute directly or 
indirectly to Since the 
products of steel mills are to be con- 


the war. 


trolled by the government, evidently 
there is but one course for the scrap 
supply to follow, and that is to the 


rerolling mills and remelting furnaces 
whose ultimate production is for the 
The 


now in 


war commercial uses of steel 


are federal hands, as far as 


the steel supply is concerned, and as 

result jobbers are not likely to find 
a very large market for nonwar scrap 

Another phase of the railroad con- 
servation movement is one which has 
been in effect for some time and which 
the administration, 
transportation con- 


went 


has, according to 
improved 
railroads 


control 


greatly 
under 
approxi- 


ditions The 


government with 


mately 20 per cent of their cars in 


bad order. Today the number under 


repairs is said to be approximately 
6 per cent, and that it is expected the 
number will be reduced to between 
4 and 5 The 
engines repaired since Jan. 1 


between 20 and 


per cent. number of 
and now 
in the shops will add 
25 per cent to the motive power oper- 


ating in December 


Defers Freight Prepayment 


ASHINGTON, June 18. 

That the railroad administra- 

tion its mistake in 
requiring the freight 
charges and allowing 48 hours’ credit 


realizes 
prepayment of 


only in case of surety bond being filed 
is evidenced by the fact Director Gen- 


eral McAdoo has postponed from 
July 1 to Aug. 1 the date on which 
the new rule was to have become 
effective. The administration evi- 


dently hopes that within the additional 
30 days some modification of the order 
may be determined without revolu- 
tionizing the industrial banking fabric 
as the rule, now drawn, would surely 
do. 

Protests have swamped the admin- 
istration. They that 
ment of freight bills within two days 
of the would im- 
pose 
manufacturer, purchaser, shipper, con- 
signee and banker in the country and 
benefit the The pro- 
posed plan would not benefit the rail- 
roads very much at that, it is stated, 
because the added burden of handling 
waybills, invoices, etc., under two-day 
pressure would than offset any 


advantage of collections daily instead 


point out pay- 


time of shipment 


excessive hardships upon every 


only railroads. 


more 


of monthly. 
While 


this question still remains 


both the railroads and 


the industries of the country, iron and 


unsettled, for 


steel manufacturers are favored by a 
decision of the director general which, 


in this case, is even more effective 
than any similar action by the inter 
state commerce commission. This de 


railroads at 


cision prevents present 
from putting iron and steel articles 
on class rate bases instead of com 


modity, although the commission, pos- 
sibly by a tip from the inside, was to 
refuse the railroads’ applications. This 


means that the McAdoo 25 per cent 
freight rate advance now will be on 
present rates rather than on changes 
which would have added as much as 
76 per cent, in some cases, to present 
rates before the McAdoo increase 
would have been applicable This 
decision, which came in a modifica- 


tion of the general order increasing 
freight rates, says: 
“Section 20 is amended to provide 


specifically that the rates to be in- 
25 


creased are those existing on May 2 


1918, including changes previously 
published not then effective and not 
under suspension, except that in- 


creases will apply to rates authorized 
the interstate 
merce commission prior to May 2 


25 
1918, and published between May 25, 


or ordered by com- 
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1918, that where 


ordered are not 


and June 15, and 


rates so authorized or 
published before June 15, they may 
be increased as provided in the order 
by subsequent provision.” 

In announcing postponement of the 


plan to put transportation charges on 


a cash basis, the .director general de- 
clared the rules will not apply to 
transportation service given the vari 
ous departments and burears of the 


United States government, the nations 
allied the 


the 


United 
states of 


states in war, 
the United 


States, the counties and municipalities 


with 


various 


of such states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Alaska, and the American 
Red Cross 


° “ 

Ship Steel 
In Quantity Will Be Fabricated By 

Pittsburgh Car Plants 
Pittsburgh, June 18.—Ship steel will 
Allegheny, Pa., 
plant of the Steel Co., 
New Castle, Pa., plant of the 


Steel 


be fabricated at the 
Pressed Car 
and the 
Standard Car Co., arrangements 
having been made by the Emergency 
Fleet corporation, through Admiral 
- me 
ing capacity 
struction 


By this plan fabricat- 
con- 
20,000 


two 


Bowles 
available to ship 
increased 

the 


has been 
month, each of 
plants named having a capacity of 
10,000 tons. They will do such work 
as punching, riveting 


tons per 


countersinking, 


and hydraulic pressing. The purpose 


of the Fleet corporation is to make 
the ship yard a point for rapid as- 
sembling Fabrication at the Alle 


gheny and New Castle plants will be 


confined to material which will meet 
the clearance measurements of the 
lines over which the steel is to be 
transported 

Government engineers think also 
that the system of fabricating mate- 
rial away from the shipyards will help 


in the solution of the labor problem 


and at the same time eliminate in 


the 


tidewater 


part necessity for duplicating at 


large installations of ma- 


chinery for punching, reaming, press 
ing and fabricating with which plants 
Pitts 
burgh district are adequately equipped 
It is that the 


will offset the migratory tendency on 


those located in the 


such as 


also pointed out plan 


the part of labor 


recent the railroad 
companies connecting Pittsburgh with 
such coast cities as New York, Phila 
delphia and have been in- 


creasing the bore of their tunnels, eli 


During years 


Baltimore 


minating curves, low bridges and 
heavy grades. The result is that it 
is now possible to ship by rail se 
tions of steel fabrication which a few 
years ago could not have been ac- 
cepted. 
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Pipe Reports 


Asked from Jobbers by Mills 
Show Distribution 


to 


Cleveland, June 18.—A questionnaire 
is being sent out to all customers by 
the leading steel pipe makers in the 
This 


jobbers 


middle west. questionnaire re- 


quests of answers to ques- 
tions setting forth the tonnages placed, 
thus going, 


put, etc. 


where pipe ordered is 


into what use it will be 
Jobbers are endeavoring to reply but 
answering 
trouble in 
receiving on 
the destination of pipe already sold. 
The National Tube Co. for a 
report on 20 items and for a weekly 
report, while Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Sheet & 
Tube Co. asks for a monthly report. 


The understanding appears to be that 


experience difficulty in 


as desired because of 
themselves information 
asks 


Republic 
Youngstown 


the report system from pipe jobbers 
is to begin as of June 1, but some 
mills have asked reports on May 
sales. 


More Ovens Planned 


Philadelphia, June 18.—A 
of 100 coppers ovens will 
the Alan Wood Iron & 


at Sweden, Pa. The Reiney- 


by-prod- 
plant 
built 
Steel Co 
wood By-Product Co. is being organ- 
ized to build and operate the plant. 


uct 


be by 


Urge Foundrymen to Get 
Maximum Production 


Co-operation 
to 
the 


Pittsburgh, June 18. 


between employers and employes 


insure maximum production was 
keynote of the annual outing of the 
association. 
200 
and guests, 


Westmoreland 


Foundrymen’s 
by 


Pittsburgh 
Chis 
foundrymen, 
held at the 
club, was presided over by President 
I. W. Frank of the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co. Mr. Frank urged 
the talks 
the 
most 


outing, attended over 


their wives 


country 


foundrymen to have daily 
their employes to inspire 
spirit, looking toward 
workmanship to support the 
John A. Penton, Cleve- 
THe Iron TRADE 


“next to the Ger- 


with 
proper 
efficient 
allied 
land, publisher of 


arinies, 


Review, declared that 
the greatest 
faces is the propaganda of the dema- 


man line, menace America 
gogue who spreads discontent among 
wlio up troubles 

strikes ‘to fle ‘detfi- 


preparations.” 


workmen and stirs 


which result in 
ment of 


Officers were elected for the ensuing 


our war 


year as follows: President, J. Lloyd 
Uhler, Union Steel Casting Co.; vice 
president, A. M. Fulton, Fort Pitt 


Malleable Iron Co.; secretary, Bayard 
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McLaren Co.; 
grant, W. J. 


Phillips & 
William J. 


Phillips, 
treasurer, 


Brant Co. The executive committee 
consists of A. J. Hartman, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co.; F. H. 


Clay, Allegheny Steel Co.; L. A. Way, 
Lewie Foundry & Machine Co.; J. S. 
McCormick Co.; and John B. Coates, 


Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co. 


To Handle Cast Scrap 
Emery E. Smith has been appointed 


by Chairman Gary as a member of 


the iron and 
and Steel 
Pacific coast 
United States 


subcommittee 
the 
institute to 


Mr 
shipping board at 


on scrap 
American Iron 
the 
the 


San 


steel of 
serve on 
Smith is with 
Francisco. 


Agreement Reprints Ready 


Consumers and producers of iron and 
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has had 
desk 


iron 


reprinted 
the 


steel 


TRADE Review on 
for 
the 


war 


use, 
and 


glazed papers agree- 


between indus- 
and the 
ting forth these regulations in complete 


ment 


try industries board, set 


form. Copies will be supplied to any 


subscriber on application 


Shape Recommendations 


New York, June 19. (By 
Leading iron and steelmakers began this 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 

with the iron and 
committee of 
Steel 
presiding. 


wire.) 


morning at 
a meeting general 
the 


with 


steel American Iron 


and institute, Judge Gary 


Recommendations are to b 
formulated covering prices effective July 
will be presented to the 
the 
Friday. 


the 


l, and price 


fixing committee of war industries 


board at Washington, 


Following a meeting of finance 


steel are finding themselves obliged committee of the Steel corporation yes 
constantly in their daily business, to terday, Judge Gary stated that th 
consult carefully the regulations pre- finishing mills of the largest producer 
scribed by the government in its com- now are operating at 93.4 per cent 
plete control of distribution. Tue Iron’ which is the maximum point of the war 
AC, (EH GME cl ea ea a OMG ae ce ic ross to ca ; 

5 

: 


The Non-Ferrous Metals | 


4 
Copper Lead Spelter Tin F 
tSpot tLead, Spelter St 
Straits, New York St. Louis §Alum nt 
*Copper tin basis basis num mony 
June 12 3.50 7 ” 2 13.1 
June 13 3 - 7 5 131 
June 14 7.6 t ! 
June 17 7 C l | 
June 18 } 7.82 l 
*Government fixed maximum price for pru lake, electrolytic and casting pp r 
pigs, slabs, et less than carloads, 24.67! 
tNo spot Straits tin offering 
TOutside market, prompt shipment 
§Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per nt ingot alumuinur ! ts 
50 tons, 33.10c; one to 15 tons, 33.2 
EW York, Jur 7.—Cop] producers t be giver ince t regain its bal 
will meet again with the war indus n The 1 y 
tries board on Aug. 7, to discuss the r | f spelter 
price scheduk The present agreement ter I tin market uiet No s] 
minates Aug. 15 Producers say that the ad offered, exceptit ! mall lots Lamb 
van of 25 cent in freight rates effective & Flage, 99 per 1 t t ar nd N 
June will increase their costs of produc York Chines tY : r al 
tion about le a pound Little copper is be hav ome sca Some ] [ t 
ing used outside of direct and indirect war from the Far East is to be had at around 90c, 
work, estimates being that ordinary commer New York fanca tin afloat is offered at 
c'al consumption is absorbing little over 10 89.54 Straits tin for Jaly-August | t 
per cent of the current output Jusiness in Singapore is quoted 82« 
copper and brass products, aside from war I he lvance in lead pric t \ 
work, is almost at a standstil 1 Smelting & Refining C: to 7.82%c, 
The market for prime tern spelter came s a great irprise Most independents 
strong lespite the fact that stocks remain were not selling June or July shipment and 
larg ( I Siebenthal, the United States ttle metal was in the hands of the specu 
ge@logical survey, last week made publ fig tive operators A temporary price was set 
ures showing that stocks of Grades ( ind D t 7.82c, New York Little metal is avail 
totaled about 37,500 tons, and that consumy for July Tune has been strong because 
tion was exce@ding production at the rate of of the desire of consumers to buy metal for 
vhout 2900 tems a week, which would indicat hipment prior to June , when the increased 
that months would pass before the weight of ght rates become effective 
surplus stocks would be ‘Nfted from ‘the mar Following tHe recent purchase f ntimony 
ket Mr Siebenthial “seewested ‘that smelters y tl war induStries board, pr s have been 
close down for several weeks, coincident wit! ising somewhat, metal now being offered at 
1 shutdown of mining operations, so that the 13.12%c, duty paid, New York. 














Blast-Furnaece Hoist Installations 


Recent Developments in the Design of Alternating-Current Apparatus Have Re- 
sulted in the Successful and Advantageous Use of This Current 
for Operating Blast Furnace Skip Engines 


HILE it is apparent that 
there is a wide variation 
in the conditions and re- 


quirements to be met in furnace-hoist 
service, the importance of many of 
these conditions is perhaps not gen- 
erally realized. It is well known that 


there is a wide range in the loads 
to be hoisted during normal opera- 
tion. During abnormal operation a 


still further variation is found in that 
it may be required to hoist an empty 


skip or lower the maximum load. 
In addition we have the single or 
double-skip type of hoist each with 


its various loading and dumping ar- 
rangements. 

Many double-skip load diagrams in- 
dicate that when starting from limits 
of travel, the load is greater than 
when running. This is due to the 
loss in effective weight of the empty 
bucket in its dumping position, where 


one bucket does not balance the 
other. The effect of this unbalance 
naturally increases the load on the 
machine and motor, and the per- 


centage of increase depends upon the 
track arrangement at the top; the 
dumping angle of the bucket and the 
relative the head sheave. 
In order to the with a 
sufficient amount of start 
and accelerate the entire moving mass, 
lay out a load 


location of 
select motor 


torque to 


it is 


necessary to 


a paper presented at a recent mect- 
f Iron & Steel Elec- 


From 
ing of the Association of 


trical Engineers, Pittsburgh. The author, 
David L. Lindquist, is associated with the 
engineering department of the Otis Elevator 
Co., New York 
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particular dumping 
arrangement used. The next point to 
relates to the condi- 
These are usually 


curve for each 
be considered 
tions of stopping. 
of more importance than the starting 
conditions. The dumping 
the charge and loss in effective weight 


effect of 


of the bucket at limit of travel re- 
sults in a generator load on the mo- 
tor. 

An examination of a _ single-skip 


diagram shown in Fig. 6 indicates 
that the loads in the stopping zone 
first change to generator and then 


to a motor load when the charge in 
the bucket is lowered into the furnace 
the different 
arrangement of loading 


stated gen- 


trop. Irrespective of 
and 
and dumping, it may be 
erally that the more important require- 
continuous, and uni- 


loads 


ments are safe 


operation. 


form 
Hoisting Speeds 


Another point to be considered is 


the speed at which the loads must be 


hoisted. The increased output of the 


modern blast furnace has made it 
necessary to operate the machines at 
a much higher speed than formerly. 


It may be of interest to know that 


electric machines are now being built 
to give hoisting speeds of 600 feet 
per minute. The higher running speed 
results in greater wear on the me- 
chanical parts; requires more accel- 
erating force, thereby placing  in- 
creased strains on the machine; and 


most important of all, makes it more 


The 
refine- 
order 


difhcult to obtain accurate stops 


high speed requires additional 


ments of the speed control in 


to obtain accurate stops. 
direct-current 


of a 


The earlier type of 


furnace hoist machine consisted 
high-speed motor, magnet brake, solid 
coupling, two reductions of spur gears 
and one or more drums. 

The use of a high-speed motor re- 
sulted at vibration 
which was cause damage to 
the motor and parts In the 
more recent types of geared machines, 


as shown by Fig. 1, several improve- 


times in 
apt to 
other 


gear 


ments have been made in order to 
reduce this vibration. One of the 
more important of these changes is 


the use of herringbone gears instead 
the smooth action 
gears materially 
Another important 
flexible coup- 
armature and 
reducing to a 
amount of vibration 
the gears to the 
effort to eliminate 
oil-tight gear cases 
together with 
parts; the 
and the 
The making 
for quick replacements has 
use of removable 
can be taken 
removing 
flexible 


of spur gears, as 
of the herringbone 
reduces vibration 

change is the use of a 


between the shaft 

shaft, 

the 
from 


the 


ling 
thereby 


pinion 
minimum 

transmitted 
motor In 


excessive wear, 


have been provided 


dust guards over exposed 


object being to keep oil in 


dust out. necessity of 


provision 
the 


brought about 


bearing sleeves, which 


out without 


the 


and replaced 
the shaft. In 


coupling is so designed as to permit 


addition 














FIG. 1—DIRECT-CURRENT, 


FURNACE HOIST ENGINE EQUIPPED 
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WITH 


HERRINGBONE GEARS 
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FIG. 2—ALTERNATING CURRENT POWER CONSUMPTION IN KILOWATT 
HOURS PER TRIP FOR VARIOUS LOADS IN BUCKET 

removal of the armature from its application to high-speed elevators, 
bearings without disturbing the brake and it only remained to adapt this 


or brake setting. 


The latest type of direct-current 
furnace-hoist machine is gearless. 
Although the herringbone gears are 


a most suitable means for obtaining 
a speed reduction between the motor 
and drum, it is possible with direct- 


current to eliminate all gears by the 
use of a slow-speed motor. A gear- 
less machine in which the driving 
sheave is mounted directly on the 


armature spider has already reached 
a high state of development in its 


arrangement to furnace hoist service. 
Fig. § shows this arrangement. 

This machine as designed for blast- 
furnace service can best be described 
by stating.that it consists of a mo- 


tor, brake, and one or more drums 
mounted on an extension of the 
armature spider. Where conditions 
are suitable, traction drive may be 
used instead of drums. A machine 
of this type to operate successfully 


involves the proper design of a com- 
paratively siow-speed motor, and in a 
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FIG, 3—SHOE-TYPE BRAKE WHICH IS DIRECTLY 


APPLIED ON DRUM BY 


SPRING PRESSURE 
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particular case requires a motor of 


180 horsepower output at 38 revolu- 


tions per minute maximum. 
The general arrangement of the 
gearless furnace-hoist machine shows 


the extreme simplicity of construction 


and minimum number of parts sub- 
jected to wear. Since there are only 
two bearings, it is evident that with 
reference to wearing parts, we have 
reached the “irreducible minimum.” 
Brake and Oil-Dash Pot 

Mention should be made of the 

brake used and the development of 


an oil-dash pot that makes it possi- 


ble to instantly apply the brake with 


a predetermined amount of initial 
pressure, and permits of quick but 
gradual application of the full pres- 
sure. 

The dash pot is designed such 
a manner as to allow the use of a 


loose fitting plunger, because the re- 


tardation is required for only a small 


fraction of a second. As the plunger 
has a loose fit and the dash pot is 
entirely enclosed so that no foreign 
substance can get in, it makes it im- 
possible for the dash pot to stick. 
Even a considerable amount of wear 
of the rubbing surfaces will not mate 
rially affect the proper action of the 
dash pot. A mineral oil which is 
perfectly stable and has a low vis- 
cosity should be used in the dash 
pot, thereby giving a practically con- 
stant retarding effect, irrespective of 
temperature changes to which the 
dash pot may be exposed 

Fig. 3 shows this brake which is 
of the shoe type and is applied di- 
rectly on the drum by spring pres- 
sure. It is released by an _ electro- 
magnet. While we might elaborate 
upon other features of the gearless 
hoist it is sufficient to state that it 
represents the latest type of the 
direct-current hoisting machin« 


The furnace - hoist 
machine of either the geared or gear- 
less type is operated motor, 
brake, master stop-motion 
switch and controller. The 
of the multi-pole, compound-wound 
type with interpoles liberal 
design for the continuous duty. The 


series field is used only during ac- 
ts 


direct - current 


by a 
switch, 
motor is 


and of 


celeration and slow down and _ is 

short-circuited when the motor runs 

at full speed. The brake is released 

by an electro-magnet and is spring 
applied as mentioned before. 
Control Mechanism 

The master switch is the means 


provided for the operator to run the 
hoist. A stop-motion switch is used 
for slowing down and stopping the 
hoist at limits of travel independent 
of the operator. This switch is oper- 
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ated through gearing from the drum 
shaft. 
The controller consists of slate 


panels on which are mounted a num- 


ber of electro-magnet switches to 
control the acceleration, running, 
slowing down and stopping of the 
motor. Speed control of the motor 


is obtained first by field control and 


second by resistance in series and 


parallel with the armature. 
Alternating Current is now Used 


The application of alternating cur- 
rent for a geared furnace hoist 
chine is a comparatively recent devel- 
The parts of 
the machine include all of the latest 
improvements of the direct-current 
geared machine, such as herringbone 
flexible 


ma- 


opment. mechanical 


gears, oil-tight gear cases, 
coupling, removable bearing sleeves, 
etc. 

Up to.the present time, a gearless 
alternating-current machine has not 
been considered feasible due to com- 
mercial limitations, as the size and 
cost of the alternating-current motor 
for the extremely slow-motor speed 


required with this type of hoist would 
be prohibitive. The alternating cur- 


rent geared furnace-hoist machine is 


operated by a motor, brake, master 
switch, stop-motion switch and con- 
troller. 

The motor used is of the two 
speed, slip-ring, induction type, with 


two windings on the stator connected 
in series and with two windings on 
the rotor. The requiring 
a two-speed motor 
will be 


conditions 
for furnace-hoist 
later. One 
the fast- 
slow-speed 


described 
winding is called 
the other the 
The same designations ap- 
ply to rotor windings. These 
ings are so made that with the line 
connected to one stator winding the 
will run at a certain definite 
while with connected 
other stator, 
run at another 
ratio of the fast to 
is usually 5:1 or 


service 
stator 
speed and 
winding. 

wind- 


motor 
speed, 
to the 


line 
the 
definte 
the 
but 


will 
The 


speed 


motor 
speed. 
slow 
6:1, this ratio 
may be as great as 10:1 if conditions 
demand this amount of speed reduc- 
tion. Should the conditions be such 
as to require a speed reduction greater 
than 10:1 this can be accomplished 
by means of an auxiliary device con- 
nected to the main 
other words, what is 
vator practice as the micro drive. 
The stator coils of the two-speed 
alternating-current motor are of the 
form-wound type and are placed in 
open slots. The same slots are used 


machine; or in 


known in ele- 


for both the fast and slow-speed 
windings. The coils used for slow 
speed ‘are placed in the top of the 
slots next to the airgap and those 
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for the fast speed in the bottom of 
the slots. The rotor coils are of 
the hair-pin type and are placed in 
semiclosed slots. The same slots are 
used for both the fast and slow- 
speed windings. The coils used for 
slow speed are placed in the top of 
the slots next to the airgap and 
those for the fast speed in the bot- 
tom of the slots. The location of 
the fast and slow-speed coils with 
reference to the airgap is a matter 
of design, and we have found that 
the arrangement just outlined gives 


the most satisfactory results 

The rotor windings are 
to five independent slip rings, insu- 
lated from each other and completely 


connected 


insulated from the rotor shaft. One 
slip ring is common to both rotor 
windings. The slip rings are used 
to connect external resistance to the 


rotor windings as will be more fully 
described later. The 


designed to 


two-speed mo- 


tor may be start from 
rest on either the fast-speed or slow 
speed winding as conditions demand 
The the 
the mechanical parts as 
direct-current brake. With 


has until 


brake is of same type and 


has same 
the alter- 
nating 
been the general practice to use eithe 
a brake 
current or by a 


current it recently 


operated by direct 
small alternating 
Realizing the 
current 


magnet 


current motor. disad 


vantages of using direct for 


brake operation with an alternating 


current main supply, and considering 
the disadvantages of the 


brake, a magnet-operated 


motor-oper 
ated brake 


using alternating current as shown by 


Fig. 4 has been developed. A mag 
net-operated brake possesses several 
advantages over a motor-operated 


brake, namely, simplicity of construc 
tion, of adjustment, 
lease and regulation of braking power 

The alternating-current brake 
three the air 


ease quick re 
mag 
has coils open to 
These the 
and depend for their operation on 
the voltage frequency of the 
main line. the three 
may be removed and 


This brake is provided with 


net 


coils are of shunt type 
and 
Any one of 
coils easily 
replaced. 
an oil-dash pot and permits of instan 
taneous application of the brake with 
initial 


a predetermined amount of 


pressure, and of quick but gradual 
application of the full brake pres- 
sure. 

The oil-dash pot is of the same 
design as that used on the gearless 
hoist. The master switch and stop- 
motion switch are of the same type 
used on the direct-current hoist and 


for the same The controller 


consists of an iron frame supporting 


purpose. 


slate panels, on which are mounted 
magnet switches designed to con- 
trol the operation of the hoist. Two 











fast 


resistance units, one for speed 
and one for slow speed, are furnished 
The by alter- 
nating the same voltage 
and frequency as used by the motor 


No 


anywhere in the system 


controller is operated 


current of 
current is used 
The contro! 


direct or rectified 


magnets are of the single-phase type, 


with split-phase secondary, and have 
ample power to make and maintain 
proper contact pressure 
Construction of Switches 

All switches which make and break 
high current are equipped with car 
bon to copper contacts for making 
and breaking the current and sep- 
arate copper to copper contacts tor 














riG. 4—A MAGNET-OPERATED BRAKE 


carrying the current. The potential 


switch and reversing switches are 
operated by the master switch and 
close and open the circuit to the mo- 
ter and brake, not only during nor- 
mal operation from master switch 


and stop-motion switch, but also upon 
the the 
switches, 


operation of any of safety 
slack 


cable switch, reverse-phase relay, ete. 


devices such as limit 


The fast and slow-speed switch is 
also operated from the master switch, 
and sets of One 
the 
winding, is mounted on the upper end 


and the other set, 


has two contacts. set, 


which controls fast-speed stator 


controls the 


mounted on 


which 


slow-speed winding, is 


the lower end of 


the pivoted arm. 
The switch is so arranged that the 
upper set of contacts is closed when 
the magnet coil is energized, and 


the lower set is closed when the mav- 
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net is de-energized, at which time the 
weight of the magnet arm and core, 
operating by gravity, makes certain 
that the upper contacts break and that 
+the lower contacts make. From this 
it is evident that the motor is con- 
nected for fast speed only when the 
fast and slow-speed switch is ener- 
gized and is connected for slow speed 
only when this switch is de-energized. 
A wiring diagram of the main line 
strator circuits is shown in Fig. 7. 

In describing the general features 
of the motor, mention was made of 
the fact that the stator windings are 
connected in series. This series ar- 
rangement of the windings consists of 
connecting one phase of the slow- 
speed stator winding .in series with 
the corresponding phase of the fast 
speed stator winding. 

Two sets of accelerating switches 
are provided, one set for fast speed 
and one for slow _ speed. These 
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driven furnace hoist has made it 
desirable to use an electric-bell ma- 
chine operating automatically in con- 
junction with the furnace-hoist ma- 
chine, resulting in uniform and auto- 
matic operation for any desired 
sequence of charging the furnace. The 
use of electric machine, however, is 
not limited to bell operation only 
but can be employed to automatically 
operate the gas slide and large bell 
in conjunction with the furnace-hoist 
machine. 

The automatic operation of the bell- 
hoist machine where two bells, locat- 
ed at the furnace top are used, is 
obtained in the following manner: 

The small-bell machine is operated 
by means of a contact on the fur- 
nace-hoist machine. Immediately af- 
ter the furnace-hoist machine has 
started, a contact is made by the 
stop-motion switch. This establishes 
a circuit which starts the small-bell 












































FIG. 5—GEARLESS HOIST ENGINE IN WHICH DRIVING SHEAVE IS 
MOUNTED DIRECTLY ON ARMATURE SPIDER 


switches are used for,short circuiting 
the starting resistance which is in 
series with each rotor winding. The 
three ‘accelerating switches for slow 
speed operate only when the stator 
windings of the motor are energized 
in the slow-speed connection. These 


switches operate successively, one 
after the other, short-circuiting the 
slow-speed starting resistance. 

The six accelerating switches for 
fast speed operate only when the 


stator windings of the motor are en- 
ergized for the fast-speed connection. 
These switches work in sequence and 
short-circuit the fast-speed starting 
resistance. The overload switch is 
provided to operate in case of exces- 
the motor, and is 

automatic reset. 
relay is provided 


sive overload on 

furnished with an 
The reverse-phase 
to operate in case of phase reversal of 
the main supply lines, or in case of 


phase failure. This switch operates 
each time the hoist is started and 
stopped. 


introduction of the electric- 


The 





machine so as to open the bell and 
automatically reverses and closes the 


bell. This stop-motion switch con- 
tact cannot be operated again until 
the machine has started the other 


bucket on its up trip. This arrange- 
ment permits stopping the main hoist 
and bringing the ascending bucket 
to its starting position, with out re- 
sulting in an additional small-bell op- 
eration. 

Just before the small bell closes 
a contact on the bell machine is made 
which operates a sequence switch on 
the large-bell controller. This switch 
is provided with a ring having con- 
tacts so arranged as to correspond 
to the desired charging cycle. Each 
electrically interlocked 

bell can be op- 
One or more extra 


controller is 
so that only 
erated at a time. 
skip loads can be added to the fur- 
nace burden without affecting the 
automatic sequence. Likewise each 
bell can be operated independently of 
the automatic arrangement by means 
of push without altering 


one 


buttons 
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the sequence. The furnace and bell- 
hoist equipment therefore can be 
arranged to give automatic operation 
of the bells for practically all desired 
sequences of charging the furnace. 


Early Methods of Bell Operation 


The type of electric machine that 
has been quite generally employed 
up to the present time for bell oper- 
ation has made use of a crank to 
operate the bell lever. The crank is 
driven by means of an electric motor 
through suitable gearing and the ma- 
chine is provided with a magnet brake 
and stop-motion device. The opera- 
tion of the machine is governed by a 
magnet controller providing an auto- 
matic operation previously described. 
The bell is opened by turning the 
crank through one-half of a revolu- 
tion and is closed by turning the 
crank through the remaining half of 
its revolution. The throw. of the 
crank must equal the travel of the 
rope at the point where it is attached 
to the bell lever, plus the allowance 
necessary to make for rope stretch 
and rope sag. 

Having in mind the many disadvan- 
tages inherent with the crank-type 
machine and counterweight, an ar- 
rangement has been devised, making 
use of a standard reversible elevator- 
drum machine with a comparatively 
small amount of counterweight on 
the bell lever. The arrangement over- 
comes the numerous undesirable fea- 


tures of the crank-type machine. To 
accomplish this result, the pivoted- 
bell lever is used with a counter- 


weight sufficient only to balance about 
four-fifths of the weight of empty 
bell and bell rod. A separate counter- 
weight located on the ground or on 
a structure near the ground acts as 
a sealing weight. With the bell 
closed, the sealing weight is just 
slightly raised off its support, when it 
is effective for the purpose of ob- 
taining a definite sealing pressure. 


Operating the Beil 


Sefore the bell starts to open, the 
machine is operated so that the rope 
unwinds, letting the sealing weight 
down on its support. As soon as 
this weight is down, the continued 
unwinding of the rope causes the 
bell to open, because the amount of 
weight on the bell side is greater 
than on the counterweighted side of 
bell-lever fulcrum. In order to 
open an empty bell the amount of 
counterweight on the bell lever must 
always be less than the correspond- 
ing effect of the weights of empty 


the 


bell and rod in order to obtain an 
overbalance on the bell side. 

The bell is closed by operating 
the machine in the reverse direction, 
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thereby. winding up the rope and 
pulling the counterweighted end of 
the bell lever down. During this op 
eration, the sealing weight remains on 
its support because it is greater than 
the pull required to close the bell. 
This weight does not move _ until 
the bell seats against the hopper, 
when the continued winding up of 
the rope at slow speed lifts the seal- 
ing weight off its support. The in- 
stant the weight starts to move it 
strikes a limit switch, and opens the 
limit-switch contact, thereby stopping 
the machine. This arrangement makes 
certain that the bell will always seat 
against the hopper with full sealing 
pressure independent of rope stretch 


and sag. The sealing weight is pro- 
vided with a spring hitch designed 
to absorb any shock which may oc- 


cur when the weight is picked up 

The drum-type machine 
mit changing the opening distance of 
the bell by adjustment of the auto- 
matic limit-stop on the machine. This 


will per- 


is not possible with the crank-type 
machine. Probably the most impor- 
tant consideration as already men- 


tioned, is that the apparatus be de- 
signed to take care of an abnormal 
condition without breaking down. 


Comparison of Bell-Operating Machinery 


Should an obstruction prevent the 
bell from closing, the sealing weight 
may be immediately picked up, and 
as soon as its limit switch opens, the 
controller is so arranged that the 
machine will at once automatically 
reverse, thereby opening the bell. 
This arrangement provides an auto- 
matic clearing of the bell under 
abnormal conditions with an obstruc- 
tion between the bell and hopper, and 
gives an immediate reversal of the 
bell motion, which does not take 
place under normal conditions when 
the bell closes against hopper. This 
is a decided improvement over what 
happens under these conditions, with 
a crank-type machine, where an in- 
terference with the closing of the 
bell usually results in an open bell 
or damage. From this comparison it 
is evident that the new arrangement 
of sealing weight and use of a drum 
machine will insure reliability of 
operation not possible with the crank 
type. In considering the use of either 
alternating or direct current for bell 
hoists, the conditions are such that 
there is little preference in either 
case. In considering the use of either 
alternating or direct current for the 
furnace hoists, there are a number of 
important points. 

The first consideration is the source 
of power. It may be stated that 


many of the blast-furnace plants in- 
equipment, 


clude in their apparatus 
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for generating alternating current, and 
the tendency seems to be toward a 
more extensive use of alternating cur- 
rent for power purposes. Since this 
is the case, the use of alternating 
current for the furnace hoist can 
be considered as an advantage over 
the use of direct current. When- 
ever the main-power supply is alter- 
nating current and direct current is 
used for operating the furnace hoist, 
it is mecessary to use transformers 
and converting apparatus, while when 
alternating current is used for oper- 
ating the furnace hoist, transformers 
only are required, and under certain 
conditions even the transformers may 
be eliminated. Any form of con- 
verting apparatus requires a machine 
with rotating parts, necessitating at- 
tention and consequent expense of 
upkeep. The principal disadvantage 
occurring from the use of converting 
apparatus lies in the fact that a shut- 
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the 
alternating-current 
comparatively 


first 


at starting. In the place, 
efficiency of the 
motor at starting is 
low, as it is practically equivalent to 
starting a direct-current motor with- 
out any increase in field strength 
during starting. In the second place, 
the kinetic energy of the alternating 


current motor, particularly when built 


for two speeds is considerably in 
excess of that of the direct-current 
motor. This comparison is made 


still more unfavorable if the fast speed 
of the alternating-current motor, ex 
ceeds that of the direct-current motor 


Alternating and Direct Current 


On the other hand, where the con- 
ditions require a definite slow speed 
for a certain distance after starting 
the two-speed, alternating-current mo- 
tor possesses distinct advantages, in 
that a definite slow speed irrespective 
of change in can be 


load conditions 
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FIG. 6—MOTOR-LOAD 
down of this unit causes an interrup- 
tion of the furnace-hoist service. 

In addition the use of converting 
apparatus increases the initial cost as 
well as the power consumption. With 
the transformers delta connected, a 
breakdown of one unit may not cause 
a shut-down, as the remaining units 
may be operated to give at least 
temporary service with open-delta 
connections. If more than one trans- 
former unit fails a shut-down will 
occur unless spares are available, re- 
gardless of whether the furnace hoist 
is operated by either direct or alter- 
nating current. 


Comparison of Starting Systems 


The second consideration in the 
comparison is the suitability of each 
system when starting the hoist. 
Where the conditions permit of start- 
ing and accelerating to full speed 
immediately, it may be stated that 
the alternating-current motor pos- 
sesses certain disadvantages which 
result in greater power consumption 





DIAGRAM FOR A SINGLE-SKIP 


INSTALLATION 


the alternating-current 
motor can run on slow speed without 
resistance control. With the direct- 
current motor, a definite slow speed 
cannot be obtained because the slow 
speed is obtained by resistance con- 
trol, and is subject to excessive varia- 
tion with the variation of loads. Dur- 
ing the time the hoist is running at 
full speed, neither direct nor alternat- 
ing current possesses an advantage 
over the other, except that additional 
power is required to operate the con- 
verter set for direct current. 


The third and probably the most 
important consideration in the com- 
parison relates to the conditions and 
requirements to be met in the stop- 
ping zone. Mention has been made 
that accurate stopping is necessary 
for safe and uniform operation and 
this applies to all types of dumping 
arrangement. In the case of the 
double skip the bucket should stop 
at the same point and with the same 
dumping angle regardless of whether 
a 3000-pound coke load or a 15,000- 


obtained, and 
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pound ore load is in the bucket, 
otherwise the delivery of the material 
into the furnace top will not be uni- 
form. In addition the load on the 
motor may vary widely in the stop- 
ping zone, as for example, as shown 
on Fig. 6, the load conditions on 
some single skips change from a mo- 
tor load, when the carriage is on the 
incline to a generator load when in 
the dumping zone and back to a 
motor load after the bucket has seated 
and the bell is being lowered to its 
final position. It is evident as men- 
tioned before, that, regardless of type 
of hoist cr dumping arrangement 
used, these conditions can be met 
by providing a definite slow speed 
in the stopping zone and thereby 
obtain, regardless of load, satisfactory 
operation and accurate stopping. 
Slow down on the direct-current 
motor is obtained by the use of 
resistance control in addition to field 
control, and is applied automatically 
in the stopping zone by the stop- 
motion switch independent of the 
operator. ‘With this method of speed 
control, it is practically impossible 
to obtain a definite slow speed and 
accurate stop with the wide variation 


of loads occurring in this zone. In 
addition it may be mentioned that 
resistance control consumes a large 


amount of power. 
Method of Speed Control 


Slow down of the alternating-cur- 
rent motor is obtained by the use of 
the slow-speed winding of the mo- 
tor, and is applied automatically in 
the stopping zone by the stop mo- 
tion switch independent of the oper- 
ator. With this method of speed 
control, the alternating-current mo- 
tor, when driven above synchronous 
speed, will develop a definite retard- 
ing torque or dynamic braking ac- 
tion, due to the fact that the motor 
will act as a generator when driven 
above synchronous speed; in other 
words, when changing from fast to 
slow speed. The fourth point to be 
considered is the effect of kinetic 
energy, and in comparing the direct 
and alternating-current machines it 
has been found that although at full 
speed the kinetic energy of the alter- 
nating-current motor is considerably 
greater than that of the direct-cur- 
rent motor, more accurate stopping is 
obtained with the alternating-current 
motor, due to the fact that the slow 
speed of this motor is lower and 
more definite than that of the direct- 
current motor. 

Maintenance of service depends upon 
the relative reliability of the alternat- 

controller and 
with the direct- 
In, comparing the 


ing-current motor, 
brake as compared 
current equipment. 
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relative reliability of the alternating 
and direct-current apparatus, it is 
necessary to consider not only normal 
but also abnormal operating condi- 
tions. In this connection comparison 
will be made of the principal points 
involved. 

The first point to be considered is 
the effect of the failure of power 
supply. With direct current a com- 
plete absence of power occurs upon 
interruption of either or both supply 
lines; while with alternating current, 


complete absence of power occurs 
only when two or more lines are 
interrupted. With alternating cur- 


rent, the interruption of one or, under 
certain conditions, two of the supply 
lines, results in partial absence of 
power: but under these conditions 
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FIG. 7—WIRING DIAGRAM OF ALTER 
NATING-CURRENT, 2-SPEED, FUR 
NACE HOIST CONTROLLER 
sufficient power is available to keep 
the machine running, and also to pro- 
vide sufficient dynamic retardation to 
enable the machine to be 

without dangerous overtravel. 

With direct current should the load 
be driving at the time of failure of 
power supply, the motor may be 
accelerated up to several times nor- 
mal speed and act as a self-excited 
generator holding the brake off, unless 
certain are provided, which 
will automatically apply the _ brake. 
As is well known, it is necessary 
with direct current to feed the motor 
and brake through separate con- 
troller contacts. If under this con- 
dition, the motor circuit should either 
fail to be made or be _ interrupted, 
without simultaneously opening of the 


stopped 


means 


brake circuit, a runaway condition 
would result. 
With alternating current, however, 
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no such runaway conditions can oc- 
cur. The motor cannot act as a 
self-exciting generator in the same 
manner as a direct-current motor and 
as the motor and brake are connected 
in parallel and are fed from the same 
controller contacts, any failure of 
controller contacts or interruption of 
the supply circuit will cut off power 
from brake and motor simultaneously 

Regarding the action of the brake 


with direct current, it is well known 
that the residual magnetism is re- 
duced to a negligible value usually 


by putting a spacer of nonmagnetic 
metal of sufficient thickness between 
the abutting cores. With alternating 
current it is not feasible for various 
reasons to make use of a spacer as 
with direct current. Here a reduction 
of the residual magnetism is obtained 
by splitting the magnetic circuit in 
several places, usually in the station- 
ary portion. In addition to 
when the power supply is cut off from 
motor and brake, the motor will 
for an instant as an alternator 
plying the brake with an alternating 
current with a magnitude rapidly de- 
creasing to zero. The effect of this 
action is the complete demagnetiza 
tion of the brake magnet. 


this 


act 
sup- 


Dynamic Retardation 


The second point to be considered 
is the complete or partial failure of 
dynamic retardation. Complete 
ure of dynamic retardation will cause 
excessive overtravel, which usually 
results in damage to the equipment 
This applies to both alternating and 


fail 


direct current. With direct current. 
complete failure of dynamic retar 
dation, is caused either by the inter- 
ruption of the field circuits, or the 
armature circuit. It is improbable 
that two of the field circuits will fail 
simultaneously; whereas the _ single- 
armature circuit may be interrupted 


due to breakage of a grid, failure of 
a contactor to make, loose connec- 
tions, etc. 

With alternating current, complete 
failure of dynamic retardation is only 


possible when two or more of the 


stator circuits, or when two or all 
of the rotor circuits are interrupted 
and, although the rotor circuits con- 
tain grids, contacts, etc., which are 
subject to failure the same as with 
direct current, it is improbable that 
two of these circuits will fail at the 
same time. 

The third point that may be con- 
sidered is the relative possibility of 
breakdown of insulation and the fa- 


cility with which repairs can be made. 
In regard to the motors, let us first 


consider the _ stationary windings. 
While it is true that a stator coil 
of the alternating-current motor is 
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not ordinarily as readily replaced as 
a field coil of the direct-current mo- 
tor, there is less likelihood of break- 
down of the stator coils, because they 
are not subject to high discharge 
voltage as is often the case with the 
field coils of a direct-current motor. 

In addition, in case of a breakdown 
of a statore coil, it may be left in 
place but opened and bridged, without 
materially affecting the performance 
of the motor. It is obvious that this 
cannot be done with a field coil of 
a direct-current motor, as in case of 
failure of a field coil, it must be 
taken out and replaced. 

When introducing the 2-speed alter- 
nating-current motor for elevators 
there was a feeling of uncertainty as 
to the reliability of this type of mo- 
tor, compared with the direct-current 
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motor. However, after a great num- 
ber of 2-speed alternating-current mo- 
tors have been in use for a consid- 
erable length of time under all con- 
ditions of elevator service, it has been 
found that the 2-speed alternating- 
current motor is as dependable for 
maintenance of service as the direct- 
current motor. 


Control and Maintenance 


The fourth point relates to the con- 
trollers, and here but little difference 
can be found between the two types. 
It might be mentioned, however, that 
the contacts on the alternating-cur- 
rent controller have lenger life, as 
there is less tendency to arcing. This 
is particularly due to the series con- 
nection of the two motor windings, 
whereby the current is never broken 
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when changing from fast to slow 
speed or vice versa. 

The fifth point in the comparison 
of maintenance is the liability of 
breakage of mechanical parts of the 
machine. It may also be mentionéd 
as an advantage of the 2-speed alter- 
nating-current motor, that in case a 
breakdown of one winding occurs, the 
motor can in emergency be operated 
on the other winding. 

In conclusion it may be stated that, 
although the use of alternating-cur- 
rent apparatus for operating furnace 
and bell hoists is comparatively new, 
the application of alternating current 
for this purpose and for elevator serv- 
ice has demonstrated that the alter- 
nating-current equipment possesses 
a number of distinct advantages over 
that of the direct current installation. 


Methods of Conserving Coal Supply 


OR the first time in our history 

it has become the duty of the coal 

operator not only to practice the 
conservation of his own resources, but 
to preach conservation in the utilization 
of coal, by obtaining its full heat value. 
Coal operators in the past have been 
more interested in trying to mine coal 
at a cost that would enable them to 
keep their balance on the right side of 
the ledger, than in studying the full 
extraction of their coal resources. If 
they had done so in the past, only in 
favorable situations would it have been 
possible to mine and sell the coal in 
the competitive markets at a price that 
would return the production. 
With the advance of and the 
demand for coal in excess of produc- 
tion, which is liable to last for many 
years, operators can now study more 
intensive methods for the complete ex- 
traction of the contents of their coal 
seams, with the security that their ad- 
ditional outlay and their higher costs 
will still net them a fair return on their 
investment. 


cost of 


prices 


Increased Boiler Efficiency 


With the higher cost of coal, it has 
also become a strong inducement for 
the manufacturer to pay closer atten- 
tion to the results obtained from his 
boiler houses. In the past, coal has 
been so cheap that little attention has 
been paid to scientific methods of firing, 
and to the full utilization of the B.t.u. 
in the coal purchased. A large manu- 
facturer not long ago assured me that 


Abstracted from a discussion of the paper, 
“Review of the Coal Situation of the World,” 
by G. S. Rice, presented at the recent New 
York American Institute of 
Mining 


meeting of the 
Engineers. 


BY EDWIN LUDLOW 


he was very particular about the pur- 
chasing of his coal, and insisted that 
all coal must be up to a standard of 


14,600 B.t.u. In looking over his steam 
results, I called his attention to the 
fact that his coal should show an 


evaporation of 11 pounds of water per 
pound of coal, but that he was actually 
obtaining only 9 pounds, and that by 
proper firing he would make a saving 
of at least 20 per cent in the quantity 
of coal he used. 

In a large number of cases that I 
have had investigate, it 
has been found that the fireman is really 
the arbitrator of the quality and quanti- 
ty of coal that is to be used, and that 
his methods of utilization are usually far 
from scientific. It becomes the duty of 
coal men, when the opportunity offers, 
to call the attention of their customers 
to the conditions in their boiler rooms 
and point out to them how their con- 
sumption of coal can be decreased by 
more economical methods of firing and 
better boiler practice. 

Recent development of large power 
plants located at the mines, for the 
generation of electricity and its trans- 
mission to distant places, points to the 
most available method for the utilization 
of a great deal of inferior coal now 
thrown away at the mines, or not now 
mined, that could still be economically 
used under proper boilers if no trans- 
portation charges were added to the cost 
of this fuel. In this way large electric 
units could be established adjacent to 
the lignite fields of Texas that would 
generate power to supply the industries 
now using fuel oil, and also would prob- 
ably lead to the electrification of the 
railroads in the South, which are still 


occasion to 


among the large consumers of crude oil. 

This plan has already been put in 
practice in the anthracite region for the 
utilization of the finer sizes that have 
heretofore been considered too small to 
be economically used under boilers, and 
approximately three to four million tons 
of fine coal is being thrown away each 
year at the anthracite mines. Briquet- 
ting permits the transformation of this 
fine coal into a domestic fuel equal, for 
many purposes, to the best grades of 
anthracite. 


Can Now Use Fine Coal 


These large electric plants are now 
burning the finest size of buckwheat, 
which was formerly unsaleable, and are 
now able to obtain a 200 per cent rating 
on their boilers. They are sending out 
electricity at 110,000 volts to a radius of 


75 miles. By doubling this voltage, it 
is estimated by electrical engineers that 
electricity can be sent at a less cost 


than fuel can be shipped to a radius 
of 200 miles, which would include Phila- 
delphia and New York. The electric 
power required in these cities, instead of 
being manufactured at these points, 
could be manufactured more economi- 
cally at a large central station located 
in the anthracite field. This develop- 
ment wauld relieve a tremendous con- 
gestion on the railroads in the handling 
of the fuel needed for these large elec- 
tric plants in the cities, and would be 
utilizing a grade of fuel that has here- 
tofore been largely thrown away at 
the mines. The accumulation of this 
class of material in the anthracite region 
amounts to at least 25,000,000 tons, 
and is being added to each year at the 
growing rate of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons. 


















RCHAIC methods of accomplish- 
ing. things are being abandoned 
in the industries upon which 

Uncle Sam most relies for the execu- 
tion of his war program. Necessitated 
by the acute shortage of labor, and the 
simultaneous demands for speed, .im- 
provements are now being instituted 
almost overnight which are multiplying 
by many times the results obtained by 
methods formerly employed. The drive 
in all industries where volume of pro- 
duction now is the dominating consider- 
ation, is to enable one man to do the 
work that formerly required several. 

One industry which perhaps above all 
cthers has been embarrassed and handi- 
copped in the huge man hunt generated 
by the terrific pressure of war require- 
ments, is that of transportation. At a 
time when the demands upon them have 
been greater than at any other time 
in their history, the railroads have lost 
thousands of their men to the ship- 
yards. and munitions plants and to the 
army and navy. The employment of 
female workers has served to replace 
only a.portion of the men lost. There- 
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Power Trucks Meet Labor Shortage 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Has Installed Light Tractors and Trailors for Handling 
Package Freight at One of Its New York Terminals—The Result is Satis- 
factory and a Substantial Reduction in Labor Cost is Effected 


BY E. C. KREUTZBURG 


fore, it has become a vital matter for 
the railroads to evolve methods entail- 
ing the use of fewer men. 


Hand Trucking is Costly 


Handling of package, or less than 
carload freight, has always required an 
extravagant use of labor, particularly 
at the large receiving and distributing 
points, such as New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and other cities. For many 
decades no method was known which 
would satisfactorily replace the handling 
of these packages by men With hand 
trucks. 

At the time when 
clared war upon Germany, some of the 
roads, in view of the scarcity of labor, 
were paying their hand truck men as 
high as $1 an hour. About that time 
representatives of the leading railroads, 
in an effort to combat the labor short- 
age by evolving labor saving methods, 
undertook seriously to determine 
whether it was possible successfully to 
replace hand trucking by mechanical 
handling. The results of these efforts, 
as exemplified by what has been accom- 
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How freight congestion has been relieved at a New 
York pier—In this instance package freight is handled 
quickly, one tractor truck pulling several loaded trailers— 
By this system, 22 men are doing the work that previously 
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plished at Piers 3, 4 and 5, North river, 
York, by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, are revolutionary, and the meth- 
ods now employed at this terminal un- 
doubtedly will be copied at other large 
freight terminals. 

The handling of package, or less than 
carload freight, at the Pennsylvania out- 
going freight station in New York, is 
accomplished by a miniature railroad 
which is comprised of electric storage- 
battery tractors that pull trains of 
trucks. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment, the tractor moved in and 
out among the hand fruck operators in 
order to accustom them to its move- 
ments. one or two trucks were 
coupled to it. Now trains are 
comprised, on the average, of 10 trailers. 
Prior to the institution of the 
method, 165 men with hand trucks were 
required for packages re- 
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was 


Later 
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new 


moving the 


ceived at this terminal. Now every 
hand truck has been eliminated from 
the main floor and only a few are 


required for moving the packages from 
the street entrance as they are received. 


The classification of the packages at 


The old way of truck- 
ing freight by hand— 
Three men to one truck. 
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this terminal, which handles only out- 
going freight, begins with the receipt 
of the packages at the street en'rance. 
By means of hand trucks, they are at 
once moved to a long line of trailers 
each of which is numbered in accordance 
with the destination of the packages 
placed upon it. Thus trailer No. 35 
receives goods for Chicago, No. 61 for 
Pittsburgh, and there are numbers for 
all other destinations. As their loads 
accumulate, the trailers are pulled by 
a switch tractor to the freight yards, of 
which there are two on each pier. Here 
the loaded trailers are placed in ac- 
cordance with their numbers, to be 
moved later to empty freight <ars lo- 
cated on barges alongside the piers. 
Usually there are four barges alongside 
each pier, so that each of the two 
freight yards on a pier feeds two sets 
of barges. Each yard has space for 
two trains of trailers so that the two 
sets of empty railroad cars on the 
barges can be loaded simultaneously 
Each tractor and accompanying train 
of trailers requires two men to operate 
it. Careful observation of the new 
method of handling as compared with 
the old, shows that the saving in work- 
ers is about 78 per cent. In other 
words, 22 men with tractors and trailers 
will do the work that requires 100 
men with hand trucks. Railroads which 
now are installing the trailer system of 
handling less than carload freight in- 
clude the New York Central, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Complete New Warehouse 


The Miner-Morse Corp., dealers in 
iron and steel, Erie, Pa., has recently 
completed a new warehouse 150 feet 
long and 60 feet in width. It is con- 
structed entirely of brick and steel. 
Special attention has been paid to 
the problem of economically hand- 
ling materials and a 2%-ton electric 
crane has been installed together 
with an electric trolley equipped with 
an electric hoist. A number of storage- 
battery driven electric floor trucks 
also have been provided. The ware- 
house has a capacity of from 2500 to 
3000 tons of steel which is stored in 
racks around the walls. The building 
is located on the main line of the 
New York Central railroad at the 
corner of Fifteenth and Ash streets, 
in Erie. 

The Miner-Morse Corp. specializes 
on high speed steel, cold drawn ma- 
terial, strip steel, etc. The corpora- 
“tion is district sales agent for the 
National Drawn Steel Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio. The stock carried 
at the Erie warehouse includes cold 
drawn shafting, screw stock, alloy 
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steels, dental octagon rods, polished 
needle wire, cold drawn _ special 
shapes, drill rods, high speed steel, 
tool holder bits, carbon tool steel, 
machinery steel, black and blue an- 
nealed sheets, cold rolled strip steel 
and small shapes 

The officers of the company include 
Pierre A. Miner, president; Wm. C 
Kramer, vice Henry L 
Morse, Harry R 


president; 
treasurer, and 
Davies, secretary. 


Unique Clam-Shell Bucket 


A unique single-line, clam-shell bucket 
which may be hooked on or off the 
sheave block of any crane or derrick 
leaving the latter free for other work 

















SINGLE-LINE CLAM-SHELL BUCKET 


when the bucket is not required, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The bucket, which is built by the Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, may be operated 
from overhead cranes to load and 
unload cars of gravel, coal or sand, or 
to clean ash, mill-scale, or cinder pits, 
etc. It may also be attached to stiff- 
leg, guy or traveling derricks, or to 
portable cranes, steam shovels, and 
other single-drum rigs. The bucket is 
dumped by the rig operator by means 
of a tripping lever or by lowering the 
closed bucket until it touches the ground 
when it trips automatically. The bucket 
is made in 1 and 1% cubic yard capac- 
ities and weighs 3500 and 4800 pounds 
respectively. 


The Griffin Wheel Cc., South Ta- 
coma, Wash., has a contract to make 
16,000 car wheels at an _ estimated 
cost of $240,000 for 2000 freight cars. 
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Natural Gas in 1916 


The United States geological sur- 
vey recently issued_a bulletin entitled 
“Natural Gas in 1916". As the ques- 
tion of fuel is occupying considerable 
attention at this time the statistics 
contained in the bulletin are of espe- 
cial interest. According to the report, 
the value of the natural gas marketed 
in this country has increased steadily 
since 1898, amounting in 1916 to $120,- 
227,468, a sum eight times 
as great as in 1898. This represents 
a gain of $18,915,087, or 18.6 per cent, 
over a market value of the output in 
1915. The average price per 1000 
cubic feet was 15.96 cents, a loss of 
0.16 cent compared with 1915. 


nearly 


Natural gas valued at more than 
three times the value of the entire 
output in 1898 was produced and 
marketed in 1916 in West Virginia 
alone; the value of the gas marketed 
from wells in Pennsylvania in 1916 
was more than one and one-half times 
the value of the output in the entire 
country in 1898; the gas marketed 
from Ohio sources in 1916 was ap- 
proximately equivalent in value to the 
total output in 1898; and Oklahoma, 
not even listed as a producer of nat- 
ural gas in 1898, was credited in 
1916 with an output equivalent to 
more than three-fourths the value of 
all the natural gas marketed in this 
country in 1898. 


Credit for the increased production 
in 1916 belongs, in the order given, 
to West Virgina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Texas and Arkansas, which together 
produced 132,000,000,000 cubic feet 
more gas in 1916 than in 1915. A 
significant increase, important locally, 
but unimportant as affecting the pro- 
duction of the entire country, was 
credited to Illinois, New York and 
Montana. In only two states was 
there a significant decrease in the pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1916. The 
rapid exhaustion of the prolific Cleve- 
land field, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, 
resulted in a net loss of 9,600,000,000 
cubic feet in the total volume of gas 
produced in Ohio, and the steady de- 
cline of the oil fields in Indiana 
caused a falling off of 600,000,000 
cubic feet in the output of that state. 

The general increase in the produc- 
tion of natural gas in the United 
States in 1916 is attributed princi- 
pally to an enormous expansion of 
the natural-gas gasoline industry in 
all natural gas producing states and 
to a greatly augmented demand for 
natural gas as fuel by industries 
engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war. Natural gas to the 
value of $120,000,000 was utilized in 
the United States in 1916. 


Study British Blast Furnace Practice 


Replies to Questions Sent to British Blast-Furnace Superintendents Show That 
Ores Are Uniform—Limestone is Not Broken Below Eight Inches 
—Mechanical Condition of Coke is Important 








Questions Sent to Blast-Furnace Superintendents in 
British Isles 


TATE the number of furnaces in blast at your 

works, the class of pig iron made, the blast pres- 
sure and the average output per furnace for each 
grade of pig iron made. If you have more than one 
group of furnaces, please give this information sep- 
arately in respect of each group. 

Are your raw material supplies fairly uniform in 
respect of mechanical conditions, that is, size, density, 
etc? (a) ore, (b) coke, (c) fluxes? 

Do you adopt any means for obtaining regularity in 
respect of these conditions? If so, what? 

Have you found that variations in yield and effi- 
ciency can be directly traced to variations in the me- 
chanical conditions of the burden? 

Have you tried what effect the uniform grading of 
material has on the furnace working? If so, have the 
resulting advantages outweighed the increased cost of 
preparation of the burden? 

Are your stocks exposed to the atmosphere or under 
cover? 

Have you sufficient storage capacity to enable you 
to effect any useful mechanical grading in making up 
the charges? 

Given that the (1) chemical composition and (2) 
the mechanical condition of the ores, fuel, and fluxes 
charged do not vary widely in your current practice, 


to which factors do you attach most importance in 
their effect on the regularity of working in each case? 

Can it correctly be assumed that by securing uni- 
formity in regard to chemical composition, mechan- 
ical condition, and moisture of the materials charged, 
the efficiency and yield of the furnaces would be 
increased? If so, will you kindly give any particulars 
of your experience which might be of value to the 
committee ? 

What in your experience is the influence on furnace 
working of the sise of the bell in relation to the 
stock line? The height, bosh and well dimensions 
of the furnace in question to be given. 

What is your experience of the comparative value 
of wet and dry methods of gas cleaning, and of the 
application of clean gas to stoves and boilers? 

What in your experiences are the best thicknesses 
and other dimensions for lining bricks, and what 
methods do you recommend for preserving linings? 
Do any advantages accrue from varying the quality 
of the bricks used in different parts of the furnace? 

What is your experience in regard to the utilization 
of waste gases for calcining ore? In replying to this 
question any particulars that you can give in regard 
to the design of roasters would be appreciated. 

Is there, in your opinion, any advantage in using 
double bells for saving gas? 





appointed by the 
Steel 


N accordance with plans formu- 
lated last year, the committee on tons, 
blast furnace practice which was 
British Iron and 
institute, decided that in be- 


output of 650 to 700 tons and 1000 
respectively. 
to the works are said to be variable 
in size, density, moisture and quality. 


The ores 


supplied 











showed that the advantages would de- 
cidedly outweigh the increased cost of 
preparing the burden. In one case 
when circumstances favored the care- 





ginning its work it would investigate 
certain problems which would be of 
principal importance to the blast fur- 
nace superintendent. With this in 
view several questions which are 
shown in the box on this page were 
sent out to blast furnace managers 
in the British Isles. The first nine 
questions were asked in order to 
elicit opinions on the effect of the 
mechanical and chemical condition of 
raw materials used in the blast fur- 


nace. Summaries of the replies to 
these questions are as follows: 

The following remarks apply to 
furnaces in the South Wales and 


Monmouth districts working on fouti- 
dry and one partly on foundry and 
partly an basic iron, with a weekly 

\hstract of paper presented at the annual 


meeting of the British Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 


At one works measures have recently 
been taken to insure greater regu- 
larity in the mechanical condition of 
the ore; at another attempts have 
been made to break up large lumps 
of ore and stone by hand, but this 
method has proved’ unsatisfactory. 


The coke is fairly uniform and of 
good mechanical condition. At one 
place where variations in the quality 
of the coke had been the rule, new 
plant has been put down, with quench- 
ing and screening arrangements. <A 
screening plant for limestone has 
also been installed to insure cleaner 
stone and of greater regularity of 
size. 


It is generally agreed in the dis- 
trict that substantial advantages would 
result from a proper grading of ma- 
Experiments have been made 
cases, and the _ results 


terial. 
in several 
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ful selection of materials, the output 
of certain furnaces during a 14 days’ 
run is said to have been increased by 
10 per cent, and the fuel consump- 
tion reduced by 10 per cent. 


The firms in the Midlands which 
replied are all makers of forge and 
foundry iron with furnaces’ making 
from 350 to 550 tons a week. Blast 
pressures of 5, 6 and 10 pounds are 
used, 6 pounds being the pressure in 
the case of most of the furnaces 
to which the following remarks relate 


At one place the ores are fairly 
uniform in respect of size and density. 
At others they vary greatly, being 
drawn from different mines, some 
of which send ore which is large and 
fairly free from smalls, while others 
send a large proportion of fine stone, 
but together they form a regular mix- 
ture. In another instance the ore 
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varies from riddlings to blocks only 
broken to wedges. 

The character of the 
according to the source from which 
it is drawn. Derbyshire coke is said 
to be used in several instances, and 
it is small and sometimes contains 
a large proportion of dust and breeze. 
The limestone is clean, and is us- 
ually broken and sized at the quar- 
ries. 


coke differs 


Blast Pressure is Low 


A Staffordshire firm has three fur- 
naces in blast, working on forge and 
foundry iron. The blast pressure is 
5% pounds per square inch, and the 
average weekly output is 380 tons. 
The mechanical conditions of the raw 
materials are fairly uniform, and as 
far as these works are concerned, 
any advantage derived from grading 
material would be outweighed by the 
increased cost. All stocks are ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and the stor- 
age capacity is too limited to permit 
of grading. 

Most of the irregularity in work- 
ing can be attributed to the small 
ores, and coke or coal combined with 
irregularities in charging at intervals 
due to the human element. To get 
the best results, all fine material and 
moisture should be eliminated as far 
as possible from the fuel and ores. 
and the limestone should not exceed 
5-inch cubes. One firm states that 
all low-grade ores, such as North- 
ampton, should be calcined, and the 
resultant fine material briquetted. 
This, coupled with regular charging, 
uniform temperature, and constant 
pressure of blast, would reduce the 
likelihood of scaffolding, increase 
yields, and prolong the life of the 
lining. 

Another firm in the Midlands has 
furnaces making foundry, forge and 
basic iron. One furnace has a blast 
pressure of 7 to & pounds and makes 
700 to 800 tons a week, according 
to the class of iron. Smaller ones 
work at 5 pounds blast pressure, with 
a weekly output of 450 to 500 tons 
per furnace. 

The ores are variable, with iron 
from 20 to 38 per cent; silica, 3.5 to 
16 per cent; lime, 1 to 24 per cent. 
The size varies from large lumps to 
fine. The coke varies considerably 
in density and as to smalls and fria- 
bility. The fluxes are generally uni- 
form with some variation in winter, 
probably due to water. 


Wegkly Output is Small 


Replies were received from seven 
large firms in the Cleveland district. 
The average output of the furnaces 
of which particulars have been given 
is from 900 to 1200 week 


tons per 
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working on hematite. Those 
producing Cleveland iron yield in 
some cases 700 to 750, and in others 
up to 1200 tons per week. Blast pres- 
sures range from 6 to 8% pounds 
on the hematite furnaces and from 
6% to 8% pounds on the Cleveland 
furnaces. 


when 


In the last 20 years the quality of 
both hematite and Cleveland ores 
used is said to have deteriorated in 
all cases. The hematite ores vary 
considerably in size at all the works, 
and one manager remarks that they 
show great fluctuation, both in re- 
spect of mechanical condition and 
chemical composition, varying often 
from 3 to 22 per cent of silica, and 
0 to 7 per cent of lime. Stock bins 
are installed at some furnaces, which 
facilitate the correct mixing of sev- 
eral classes of hematite ore, but in 
no case are they sized to uniformity 

The limestone is fairly uniform in 
most cases, though not all the works 
make a practice of sizing it. At one 
works some trials were made several 
years ago by breaking Cleveland ore 
and limestone into about 4-inch cubes. 
The furnace was run for three weeks 
on the graded material, but no saving 
in coke resulted, and the furnace 
did not drive so well with the avail- 
able blast pressure of 7 to 8 pounds 
It was not found that variations in 
the mechanical condition affected the 
yield and efficiency, except when the 


ores had an excessive amount of 
small in them. Otherwise the trials 
mentioned showed that no great ad 


vantage was gained by uniform siz 
ing, though magnetite ores which are 
hard require to be broken into pieces 
of about 2 to 3-inch cubes. 

All agree that the mechanical con 
dition of the coke is an important 
factor. This undoubtedly governs 
the drving of a blast furnace, other 
conditions being equal, and it is stat- 
ed that a most helpful object of re- 
search at the present time would be 
to find out how to make a uniformly 
hard and dense coke irrespective of 
its ash content. The make per fur- 
nace in the Cleveland district would 
be greatly increased as the result 
since the mechanical condition of the 
coke is said to be much below the 
average at the present time, and one 
works estimated that with coke of the 
proper qualtity as to hardness and 
density its output would be increased 
25 per cent. At another works a fur- 


nace has actually produced 30 per 
cent more iron on the same ore and 
limestone burden by a change from 
poor coke to good coke. Coke of 
variable quality is difficult to deal 
with, first because of the difficulty 
of obtaining a reliable sample for 
analyzing, and secondly from the 
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fact that stocks are not kept to pick 
and choose from. 

When furnaces have been burdened 
on two kinds of ore of a fairly good 
composition the results will be regu- 
lar, but a furnace has to be 
burdened with as many as dif- 
ferent kinds of ore out of six barrows 
to a round, as sometimes happens, the 


when 
five 


same regularity cannot be obtained. 


Coke Properties Important 
In Cleveland practice the ore and 
limestone are calcined either sep- 


arately or together, and the moisture 
in the need hardly be taken 
into account, being generally low. 
The mechanical condition of the coke 
is of the first importance, and if uni- 
formly hard and dense the output 
would be increased. The higher the 
iron contents the more economical 
would be the working of the furnace, 
as if the percentage of iron is con- 
stantly altering it is impossible to 
alter the load on the furnace as fre- 
quently as the burden changes; also, 


coke 


in calcining, it is equally impossible 
to tell exactly at a given moment 
the iron contents of the charge, so 


that an average has to be made and 
worked to. 

Some of the larger 
Cleveland district consider- 
able storage capacity for hematite ore. 
The Cleveland stocks of ore are small. 
as the close proximity to the mines 
insures a regular supply. All the 
ore is passed through calcining kilns, 


works in the 
possess 


and is thus delivered dry to the fur- 
nace. Most of the managers 
remark that their capacity 
for hematite ore is limited to 
enable them to effect useful mechan- 
ical grading in making up the charges, 
should that become necessary. 

The average weekly output of 10 
furnaces in the Northwest 


works 
storage 
too 


district 
running on hematite is given as about 
800 to 950 tons, the blast pressure at 
three different works is 5%, 6 and 7 
pounds. 
The 
different 


from 
varying in mechan- 
ical and chemical conditions from 
day to day, and are classified ac- 
cording to chemical analysis as far as 


ore supplies are drawn 


mines, 


possible, and there is a certain amount 
of mechanical grading, due to the ores 
being spread over a large number of 
stock bins. 
Classify Mixture 


Other than classifying the available 


supplies to give the best working 
mixture, and endeavoring to keep 
the same mixture on the furnace as 


long as possible, there has been no 
attempt to try the effect of uniform 
grading on the furnace working. The 
ores vary from fine to lumpy. With 
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a large percentage of fine ore on the 
burden the yield is poor, and as a 
rule the furnace drives irregularly. 
On the other hand, with a large per- 
centage of lumpy, dense ore, extra 
fuel is required, and the output is 
lowered. 
Increasing the Yield 

The opinion is expressed by a 
maker of basic iron that by securing 
uniformity in regard to chemical 
composition, mechanical condition, 
and moisture in charge, that the yield 
and efficiency of the furnace would be 
greatly increased. Both regular com- 
position and good mechanical condi- 
tions are essential to good working 
that it is difficult to say which has 
the greater effect. Varying chem- 
ical composition of the ores causes 
frequent changes of burden, which 
should be avoided as far as possible, 
as this greatly tends to disorganize 
the working of the furnace. Regu- 
larity is most essential for good uni- 
form working. Bad mechanical con- 
ditions cause the furnace to work ir- 
regularly. If material is small and 
wet, it prevents regular flow of the 
reducing gases to the descending 
charges, with the result that the fur- 
nace hangs and works in heavy slips, 
necessitating working the stock line 
down much below its normal level. 
If the materia] is large or dense, it 
is probably melted at the expense of 
pure carbon near the tuyeres, with a 
resultant loss of heat to following 
charges, which, of course, affects out- 
put and quality. 

Another firm has a furnace working 
on basic iron with an average output 
of 1000 tons per week on a 35 per 
cent burden. Both the size and spe- 
cific gravity of the ore vary widely, 
but the size and density of the coke 
and fluxes are regular. The yield 
and efficiency are strongly affected 
if the percentage of fine ore is ex- 
cessive. No mechanical grading of 
the materials is done, beyond using 
crushed limestone. The stocks are 
exposed to the air, and there is no 
storage capacity to enable any use- 
ful grading to be done at the works. 
Uniformity is clearly desirable, but 
no data exists to show how far the 
cost of obtaining uniformity may 
counterbalance or exceed the benefits 
to be derived therefrom, except in 
the case of dry blast, where the re- 
sults of a three years’ experience can 
best be described by saying that they 
would not warrant the repeating of 
the installation on another furnace. 

The replies received from the Lin- 
colnshire district relate to 14 fur- 
naces working on basic iron. Two 


furnaces outside the district, but using 
Lincolnshire ores, 


make about 320 
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tons per furnace per week. The 
others average from 550 to 600 tons, 
650 to 700 tons, 750, 800 and 900 
tons, and 1100 tons per furnace per 
week. The blast is 5 pounds for the 
smaller furnaces, and from 6 to 8 
pounds and from 10 to 12 pounds 
on the larger ones. 


The raw materials are not at all 
uniform in size. The mixture of ores 
is self-fluxing, and they range from 
fines to large pieces; as the ore is 
irregular the fluxes are also irregular. 
The ore is obtained as regular as 
practicable from the mines as it is 


raised. At one works the different 
grades are filled separately into wag- 
ons at the mines, and the quality 


is clearly marked on the wagon labels. 
This ore is graded at the works so that 
by filling from different wagons a fairly 
uniform mixture is obtained. This 
is possible, owing to the fact that 
the filling is done direct from the 
wagons into barrows and not into 
bins. The stocks are exposed to the 
atmosphere, but the filling into bar- 
rows is done under cover. 

‘At two other works the large ore 
is broken to about 4 to 5-inch cubes, 


and the large and small are tipped 
into separate bins. In the case of 
coke, various grades are mixed in 


cars, emptied into bins or unloaded 


direct into barrows. The advantages 
of this grading decidedly outweigh 
the increased cost. Three or four 


days’ stocks are carried in bins, and 
these are mot under cover. The 
chemical composition of the burden 
varies widely, and assuming the mix- 
ture is maintained to produce a cor- 
rect slag, which can be done even 
with great variation in the chemical 
composition; great importance is at- 
tached to the mechanical condition. 

Another firm mentions that the 
variation in the proportion of 
smalls both in the coke and ore has 
a marked effect on the yield and 
efficiency of the furnace. If the small 
material increased to too great a pro- 
portion the furnaces work irregularly, 
and if the proportion of large ore 
increases the furnace burden has to 
be reduced. No experiment in uni- 
form grading has been tried. The 
stocks are exposed to the atmosphere, 
and the ore from the calcining kilns 
is held in wagons and not stocked 
for long periods. 

The chemical composition and me- 
chanical condition affect the furnace 
working in a far greater degree than 
the moisture. When conditions hap- 
pen to be favorable for a period, bet- 
ter results are obtained from the 
furnaces. In the winter, when weather 
conditions do not allow the mines 
to be worked to obtain the same 
regularity, the results are worse, but 
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owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
particulars of the amount of irregu- 


larity this can only be stated in 
general terms. About 60 per cent of 
the local ore is calcined at most of 
the works. The balance is used in 
a raw State. 
Scotch Furnace Practice 

The recorded average weekly out- 
put of a group of furnaces in the 
Scotland district making foundry iron 
is 650 tons. The ores vary consid- 
erably in size and density; the coke 
is uniform in size but varies in densi- 
ty, beehive and by-product coke be- 
ing used. The limestone is regular 
in size. Hard Swedish ores are put 
through a breaker, and the limestone 
is broken by hand; improved eff- 
ciency has been obtained by breaking 
the -ores, but uniform grading has 
not been tried. The stocks are ex- 
posed to the air, and the storage 


capacity near the furnaces is insuffi- 
cient to enable grading to be done. 
Given that the mechanical conditions 
do not vary widely, the chemical com- 
position of the raw material is of 
more importance to the regular work- 
ing of the furnaces. 


Trouble has been experienced 
through variation in the chemical 
composition of Spanish ore cargoes, 
presumably due to the ship being 


loaded with ore from more than one 


mine. In one case a difference of 
4 per cent silica was found in sam- 
ples from different parts of same 
cargo. 


The following are representative of 
the replies received from blast furnace 
managers in most districts: 

A bell about 5 feet to 6 feet less 
in diameter than the furnace stock 
line gives better results in coke con- 
sumption and better distribution of 


the burden than a smaller bell. But 
the diameter of the bell and stock 
line must bear a certain proportion 
to the diameter of the bosh—say a 
13-foot diameter bell and 18-foot 
diameter stock line for a 26-foot 
diameter bosh for Cleveland. 

For a 20-foot bosh, say a 9-foot 
diameter bell and 14-foot diameter 
stock line. Dimensions of furnaces 


as follows: For hematite iron—10%- 
foot diameter well, 20-foot diameter 
bosh, height 74 feet. For Cleveland 
iron—1l1%4-foot diameter well, 26-foot 
diameter bosh, height 84 feet. A 
28-foot diameter .bosh for Cleveland 
is thought to be éorrect, and for this 
a 13-foot diameter bell would be 
put in. 

As regards relation of bell to stock 
line, the area of the bell should be 
equal to the area of the annular space 
between the brickwork and the bell, 
when the bell is lowered. If this dis- 
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tance is smaller the large pieces will 
roll to the wall, and the small to the 
center of the furnace, causing - the 
blast to work up the side, to the detri- 
ment of the lining. 

The bell of the furnace must be 
in exact proportion to the diameter 
of the furnace throat, so that the 
material as it falls into the furnace 
shal] be as nearly as possible evenly 
distributed, that is, an anular cone 
must be formed by the burden having 
its apex exactly half-way along each 
of the radii. : 

The diameter of the bell should 
be two-thirds of the diameter ap- 
proximately of the throat of the fur- 
nace, and this gives a fairly good 
distribution of lumps and fine through- 
out the cross-sectioned area of the 
furnace. For a furnace 80 feet high, 
with a well of 12 feet and a bosh of 
21 feet 8 inches diameter, and a 
height of bosh above the well 14% 
feet and a throat diameter of 17% 
feet, a bell of 11 feet diameter gives 
good results. 

Generally speaking, the answers 
show that the area of the bell should 
be about half the area of the fur- 
nace throat at the stock line. 

Inquiry was made as to the best 
thicknesses and’ other dimensions of 
lining bricks, and what methods could 
be recommended for the preservation 
of linings. Also, whether any advan- 
tages accrue from varying the quality 
of the bricks used in different parts 
of the furnace. 

The size of lining bricks used in 
many furnaces in the Cleveland dis- 
trict is 4 to 4% inches thick, from 
1 foot 3 inches to 3 feet long, and 
12 inches wide. In some cases blocks 
18 x 30 inches are used. Thin bricks 
have the advantage of probably being 
better burnt; on the other hand, 
thick bricks can be made of greater 
length and are less liable to break 
before and after being placed into the 
furnace. Two firms in Lincolnshire 
have used bricks 2% to 3 inches thick 
for 15 years, and are of opinion 
that thin bricks are better for fur- 
nace lining than large bricks, for 
the reason that they are better burnt. 

Practice varies in the use of bricks 
of different quality in different parts of 
the furnace. Five firms consider that 
there is no advantage to be gained 
in varying the quality of the bricks, 
provided they are good well-burnt 
bricks made from a clay of average 
good analysis. The question is 
thought to be superfluous, as the best 
firebrick made cannot stand up to 
the temperature in the region of the 
tuyeres, and whatever money is spent 
in such refinements as dressing the 
hearth bricks is thrown away, as, the 
moment the stock starts to melt, it 
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removes the surface of the bricks by 
fusion and replaces them by scar, 
which is infinitely more refractory. 


Eleven other firms, however, use 
bricks of different quality for the 
upper and lower parts of the fur- 
nace. The hearth and bosh are lined 
with first-quality bricks on account 
of the higher temperatures, and a 
lower quality hard burnt brick is 
taken for the upper part, in order to 
resist the greater erosion, especially 
where the material drops off the 
bell. 

The advantages accruing from vary- 
ing the quality of the bricks in the 
lining may be summed up as fol- 
lows: (1) Saving in cost. (2) Best 
quality bricks, which are most suit- 
able where heat is greatest, are not 
so well fitted for the top part of the 
furnace, where a lower quality brick, 
but better mechanically, is more suit- 
able where a certain amount of bump- 
ing takes place by the lowering of 
the charges. 


Preserving the Lining 


For preserving the lining at the top 
of the furnace, several firms find that 
a good method is to insert rolled 
steel wearing plates at a point im- 
mediately below the gas outlet; the 
plates being 25 feet long, 6 inches 
wide, and %-inch thick. They are 
bent a couple of feet at one end, 
and are inserted in the brickwork all 
round the furnace at the point men- 
tioned, the plates hanging down close 
to the lining, and forming a shield 
at a point where damage is likely to 
be caused by the dropping of charges, 
especially if the stock is being worked 
low. The practice at another works 
is to place heavy tapered castings on 
the tops of and overlapping the brick- 
work, in order to meet the shock 
of materials leaving the bell. 

Trial has also been made _ with 
cast iron plates built in between the 
courses at the part of the furnace 
where the material drops off the bell 
and strikes the lining, but carbon 
diffuses into the metal and swells the 
cast iron plates so that it raises the 
level of the platform plates. 

Others have found no advantage 
from protective inner plates or other 
devices. They obtain specially hard 
burnt firebrick blocks for the lining 
at the top, and special mortar. 

In the opinion of one the use of 
cooling plates above the tuyeres for 
protection of lining is unnecessary 
in a furnace making upwards of 1000 
tons weekly, and, in fact, they should 
be used sparingly in any furnace, as 
instances have occurred where rows 
of blocks have had to be discon- 
nected owing to the furnace’ taking 
water, and not being able to locate 
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it; and, further, when a plate has 
been found to be leaking, it is often 
impossible to insert a new one, owing 
to the lining having settled. 

In some cases, for the shaft, stag- 
gered rows of open-circular cast iron 
cooling plates about 3 feet apart, 
extending 3O feet : ‘ove the bosh, are 
used. Four of thuse can be fed by 
a %-inch water pipe, little water 
being required. For the bosh, copper 
plates coolers from the tuyeres to top 
of bosh have been employed, the 
thickness of lining being 22% inches. 
A better arrangement is to have 
copper plate coolers 3 feet above the 
tuyeres with a 27-inch lining, and 
water-jacketed to top of bosh with ‘a 
13%4-inch lining. A continuous water 
spray is maintained on the jacket. 

A firm in the northwestern district 
finds that the most suitable lining 
brick is 4 x 12 inches at the nose 
and about 18 inches long. To pre- 
serve brickwork both the cascade 
and a modified Sahlin bosh with 
bronze coolers are used. 

The experience of others is that 
the linings from the hearth up to 
the bosh should be thin—say, from 
12 to 15 inches thick—but with this 
a water casing must be applied. From 
the bosh upwards a lining 2 to 2% 
inches is desirable, but water might 
be carried to the top, and in that case 
there is no reason why a thin lining 
should not work satisfactorily. 

Another recommends a hearth lin- 
ing not less than 3 feet plus 6 inches 
of coke and tar next to the jacket. 
For the bosh a thickness of 9 inches 
inside an inverted cone of steel plate. 
No regular water-cooling, but sprays 
arranged to meet emergencies. Fur- 
nace body, 24 inches, in two con- 
centric circles of blocks 12 x 6 x 24 
inches. 

In reply to the questions as to ex- 
perience in the utilization of waste 
gas for the purpose of calcining ore, 
16 firms replied that they had had no 
experience in calcining by gas. 

Of the remainder one found no 
gain owing to the increase in cost of 
repairs. 

Another finds gas more effectual, 
fewer scars, more uniform results 
and better control of heat. 

Another says result successful, but 
takes a large amount of gas, which 
might be used to greater advantages 
in other ways. Another tried pro- 
ducer gas, but cost was too high. 

Another calcines 80 per cent of ore 
by blast furnace gas, and finds it 
quite successful. Kilns are of Gjers 
type, adapted at trifling cost to gas- 
firing. Gas forced in under 2 to 3 
inches water pressure through suit- 
able inlets. Small variable speed fan 
on each kiln controls calcination. 





OR many years European ccono- 


mists have felt that it was a 
reproach to the United States 
that it should cling so long to the 


beehive oven for the manufacture of 
coke and deliberately throw away mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth annually of the 
many valuable by-products obtainable 
from the distillation of coal. Most 
fortunately for us in this great crisis 
through which we are now passing, this 
reproach is being rapidly removed. 

Forty per cent of the coke made in 
1917, or 22,600,000 tons, was by-product 
coke, and some time this year, when 
the new plants are placed in operation, 
the production of by-product coke will 
pass the beehive output. Ovens with 
a capacity of 13,500,000 tons of coke 
are in process of construction, and half 
as many more are contemplated. What 
did this great and rapidly growing in- 
dustry mean to us as we entered the 
war a year ago and began our prepara- 
tions for taking our place as active 
combatants in this greatest of all strug- 
gles? 

From the side of fuel 
which last winter's experience 
us to be of the most vital importance, 
the by-product ovens now in operation 
have a capacity for producing 5,000,000 
more tons of coke per annum than if 
the same coal had been coked in bee- 
hive ovens. Moreover, they have made 
possible the utilization for coking pur- 
poses of many deposits of that 
otherwise would not have been available. 


Output of By-Products 


conservation, 
showed 


coal 


Assuming all the plants were in ful! 
operation, they would produce 315,000,- 
000 gallons of tar, which may be used 
for fuel, having the same efficiency as 
fuel oil, to say nothing of its other 
important uses in the arts. Assuming 
an average production of 4000 feet of 
surplus gas per ton of coal, including 
ovens of the older and newer types, 
the average annual production is 168,- 
000,000 feet of gas, which would melt 
12,000,000 tons of steel in the open- 
hearth furnace. 

But it is in furnishing raw materials 
for high explosives that the by-product 
is most vitally essential 


oven industry 


annual 
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By-Product Industry Makes Progress 


Derivatives Which Are Obtained from the Distillation of Coal in the By-Product 
Coke Oven Are Extensively Utilized in Manufacturing High- 
Explosive Shells and Artificial Dyes and Colors 


BY WILLIAM H. BLAUVELT 


to our prosecution of the war. Entirely 
aside from the economic importance of 
the conservation of our nation’s re- 
sources, which is so vital at this time, 
if this industry had not been developed, 
we should have had to depend entirely 
upon the allies for almost every pound 
of high explosives, without a plentiful 
this highly 

have 


which, scientific 


not 


supply of 
warfare could 
on by us for a single day, and, as we 
know, the have had to utilize 
every resource to obtain sufficient 
materials for producing their own 
plosives. - Practically all the high-explo- 


been carried 
allies 
raw 
ex- 


sive shells used at the battle front are 
loaded with picric acid, T. N. T. and 
ammonia powders. 
Explosives Produced 
Picric acid is tri-nitro-phenol, which 


is produced by nitrating phenol or. car 


bolic acid. Carbolic acid has been 
produced for many years from the 
distillation of coal tar, but under pres 


ent conditions in this country much the 
larger production of carbolic 
obtained by the synthetic process by the 
sulphonation and nitration of 
T. N. T., or tri-nitro-toluol, is produced 
from the direct nitration of toluol, and 
the ammonia powders have, of course 
ammonia as their With the ex- 
ception of a relatively small production 
from gas works, all our supply of these 
products is obtained from the distillation 
of coal in the by-product oven. 

The ovens now in run have a capacity 
for carbonizing 42,000,000 tons of 
planned 


acid is 


benzol. 


base. 


coal 
per year, and those building or 
will add 70 per cent to this amount 
The present tonnage means an output 
of approximately 63,000,000 gallons of 
chemically pure benzol, 14,000,000 gal- 
lons of toluol and 100,000 tons of am- 
monia. I need only call your attention 
to these figures to demonstrate to you 
the importance of the by-product indus- 


try to our war requirements. It is not 
pleasing to contemplate what would 
have been our position if the large 


development of the by-product oven had 
been delayed only a few years. 

This industry has done much more for 
America than the conservation of our 
fuel resources and furnishing a supply 
of raw materials for our high-explosive 
shells. It has taken an important part 
in the development on a sound basis of 
chemical industries, in 


a wide line of 
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far 
American 


which behind 
others 
manufacturers have had the money and 
will and American have had 
the brains and the knowledge, but until 


distillation 


our country was so 


until recent 





years. 


chemists 


the products of coal were 
available as raw materials, we made 
little progress in some of the great 


branches of chemical manufacturing, 
which had been so highly developed in 
European The great 
and dye industry is a notable illustration 
of this fact. While this industry ‘itself 


is represented by relatively small values, 


countries. color 


some of the most important industries 
in the country are vitally dependent 
upon if. 

We learn from government reports 





that there are over 14,000 establishments 
in our country which are absolutely de- 
pendent upon dyes and colors. These 
establishments employ over $3,000,000,000 
that over 
women are 


capital and it is estimated 
2,000,000 working 
occupied in manufacturing plants which 
are directly dependent upon the use of 
artificial dyes and colors, and nearly all 
in whole or in par: 
products of distillation of 
materials. Naturally 
to the colors 


men and 


of these depend 
on the 
coal for their raw 


the color makers turn first 


the 


which are consumed in the largest quan- 


tities, such as blacks and blues, but th 
list is being rapidly extended to cover 
the full line of dyes and colors used 
by the American trade. 


Other Uses of By-Products 


Printing inks, both black and colored, 
depend on the prussiates for their raw 
material, but it is doubtful whether it is 
realized in of the thousands of 
printing offices in the country that the 
by-product oven is the their 
supplies of ink. Krom the point of view 
of the chemical industries, many of the 
products of the distillation of coal are 
what are termed Keystone products 
That is, while they are relatively unim- 
portant in themselves, they are essential 


many 


basis of 


to other greater industries, and_ still 
others owe their development to the 
needs created by these Keystone indus- 
tries. For example, aniline, which is 
made from benzol, and which is the 
base of a long list of colors, is also 
the raw material for indigo. in _ the 


production of indigo, it is necessary to 
have available a supply of the strongest 
sulphuric acid, which is entirely beyond 
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the possibility of the old and well-known 
chamber process. 

The contact process for producing 
these strong sulphuric acids was devel- 
oped to meet this need, utilizing oxygen 
obtained from the air for the oxidation 
of the sulphur gases. With this process 
was developed the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and the oxidation of 
ammonia for the production of nitric 
acid, thereby obtaining independence of 
the Chilian supplies of sodium nitrate. 
All of these processes have demanded 
more and more from the manufacturing 
chemists, and we have learned the way 
to be entirely independent of outside 
sources of raw material in so many 
lines of manufacturing which are essen- 
tial to the best national life. 


Progress Is Unusual 


Manufacturing chemistry is peculiar in 
requiring ripe experience in detail by 
those in direct charge of operations, as 
well as scientific knowledge of the proc- 
esses used by those in general control, 
and the foregoing brief reference will 
suggest to you the great chain ot in- 
dustries vital to the independent com- 
mercial success of our nation, which 
have been and are being built up in this 
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country now that the supply of Key- 
stone products has been made available 
by the by-product oven. After so many 
years of neglect, the progress we have 
made in the development of these closely 
interwoven industries is both remarkable 
and gratifying. 

I have not time to go into the sanitary 
and medical supplies needed in the 
medical departments of our armed 
forces, but salicylate of soda and mag 
nesia, asperin and salvarsan are illustra- 
tions of what our medical forces owe 
to coal distillation products. Perfumes 
may seem rather aside from preparations 
for war, but they are practically essen- 
tial in the manufacture of soaps, pastes, 
ointments and salves as well as for less 
important use, and the base of many of 
these perfumes is chlorinated toluol and 
benzaldehyde. 

While much of our attention is neces- 
sarily occupied in the actual conduct of 
the war and the production of the neces- 
sary supplies in a variety which we 
are only beginning to realize, we are 
also giving much thought to what is to 
come after the war. I have endeavored 
to suggest briefly the many lines of im 
portant industries that have grown 
directly or indirectly from the Keystone 









products of the distillation of coal, and 
others will occur to you. It is most 
Satisfactory to note the courage and 
energy with which American manufac- 
turers have entered these fields, and the 
sound commercial basis upon which 
many of these industries have been 
established. 


Future Possibilities 


When the military requirements are 
over and these manufactures have been 
adjusted on the basis of peace require- 
ments, let us hope that our manufac- 
turers, assisted by well-considered gov- 
ernment aid, may be able to reach an 
even broader development of these in- 
dustries than we have discussed and 
produce all of these hitherto somewhat 
unfamiliar products necessary for our 
national life. We have always excelled 
in mechanical products, although we 
have often permitted other nations to 
benefit more largely than we from our 
inventions, and this great emergency has 
shown that we are equally capable: in 
chemical manufacturing, once we <are 
assured of the raw materials and are 
aroused to the importance of these lines 
of industry. The present development 
should be only a preliminary state. 


Steel Industry Helps Explosive Output 


BY WILLIAM A. FORBES 


Chairman, Benzol Committee, United States Steel Corp. 


N account of war conditions, 
the paper prepared by W. H. 
Blauvelt is of particular inter- 
est at the present time; there is no one 
I know more capable of presenting a 
paper on the subject in question than 
Mr. Blauvelt. The company with which 
Mr. Blauvelt is connected has been a 
pioneer in the development of the by-’ 
product coke oven in Europe and in 
this country, and is recognized as the 
prime leader here in improvements re- 
lating to the recovery of coal by- 
products and their further treatment in 
the manufacture of the more advanced 
products, many of which are specified in 
Mr. Blauvelt’s paper. 

It is gratifying to note that the by- 
product coke plants operating in this 
country, in conjunction with those now 
in course of construction, will result in 
a greater proportion of our country’s 
coke being produced in by-product than 
in beehive ovens this year. In 1911, for 
instance, only 22 per cent of the total 
coke produced in this country was made 
in by-product ovens. This increase in 
by-product coke capacity has occurred 
in spite of the greatly increased cost 
of installation in recent years, entailing 
now practically three times the invest- 
ment required for similar work in 1911. 


At present, there are 8173 by-product 
coke ovens in operation in the United 
States, having an annual capacity of 
29,000,000 net tons of coke, while there 
are 2278 by-product coke ovens in course 
of construction, most of which are ex- 
pected to be completed this year; these 
will have an annual capacity of 10,000,- 
000 net tons of coke. The total number 
of by-product coke ovens in operation 
and in course of construction in this 
country, therefore, amounts to 10,451 
ovens with a capacity of 39,000,000 net 
tons of coke. 


Capacity is Enormous 


Of the latter number of ovens the 
United States Steel Corp. has in opera- 
tion and in construction, including 240 
ovens operated for its account, 3112 
by-product coke ovens which have a 
capacity of 12,850,000 net tons of fur- 
nace coke per annum. The United 
States Steel" Corp., therefore, has 30 
per cent of the total number of by- 
product coke ovens and 33 per cent of 
the total by-product coke capacity of 
this country. 

So far as types of by-product coke 
ovens are concerned, the art has pro- 
gressed to the point where there is 
practically no difference in results ob- 





tained from representative plants of the 
leading systems. As Mr. Blauvelt im- 
plies, this country would have been in 
desperate straits for the high-explosive 
bases, toluol, ammonia, benzol and cer- 
tain other coal by-products had it not 
been for the by-product coke ovens. It 
is fortunate, as events proved, that the 
recovery of benzol products from by- 
product coke-oven gases had been 
thoroughly investigated, plans for in- 
stallations formulated, and construction 
of plant started in this country prior to 
the outbreak of the European war. This 
allowed the recovery of the essential 
by-products early in the war. 
Furthermore, the allies would have 
been severely handicapped in the earlier 
stages of the war, prior to the entry 
therein of this country, had it not been 
for the toluol and benzol produced from 
the by-product coke ovens of the United 
States, a large proportion of which was 
converted into tri-nitro-toluol and picric 
acid for their use. As is now well 
known, toluol is the base of tri-nitro- 
toluol, which is one of the most deadly 
explosives used in this war. Toluol, 
although utilized practically entirely for 
explosive purposes, is also the base of 
certain dyes, particularly the dye used 
for the cotton khaki worn by our sol- 
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diers; benzol is the base of picric acid, 
which is largely used as a high explo- 
sive and, as is also well known, benzol 
is the principal base of the so-called 
coal-tar or aniline dyes. The term 
“coal tar” originated when these prod- 
ucts were recovered from coal tar. The 
latter was obtained from retort gas 
works before the extraction of benzol 
from by-product coke-oven gases was 
developed. The amount of benzol 
products in by-product coke-oven tar is 
negligible. 


Other Derivatives 


Another by-product of service as an 
explosive base in the present interna- 
tional emergency is naphthalene which 
is extracted with the benzol products. 
It is used successfully as the base of 
aniline dyes and ranks second to benzol 
for use in this respect. It is gratifying 
to know that naphthalene which used 
to be the bane of existence to coke 
oven operators before benzol plants 
were installed, has such great value as 
a dye base. Ammonia is used in the 
manufacture of ammonia nitrate for 
explosive purposes, and nitric acid, 
which is essential in the manufacture of 
ammonium nitrate, is also being re- 
covered from by-product ammonia. As 
is well known, ammonia is extremely 
valuable in the form of ammonium 
sulphate for fertilizer purposes. 

The United States is now able 
maintain a commanding world position 
in the production of aniline dyes and it 
would appear’ that aniline oils, which 
are the intermediate products for the 
dyes, and probably the dyes themselves, 
can advantageously be manufactured at 
the by-product coke plants where the 
principal essential raw materials _re- 
quired for their manufacture are avail- 
able. The development of processes 
whereby nitrogen, which is the ultimate 
base of all high explosives, is being 
extracted from the air is also of prime 
importance in connection with the pres- 
ent war. Germany was the first nation 
to insure an adequate supply of nitrogen 
by this means, and its present strong 
position can properly be attributed 
more to its scientific and commercial 
development of these processes than to 
any other one cause. 

The yield of benzol products depends 
greatly upon the character of the coal 
used, the general rule being that the 
higher the volatile matter in the coal 
the greater the yield of by-products. 
It has been determined that the total 
yield of benzol light oils is not mate- 
rially affected by reducing the coking 
period, but that in certain cases the 
proportion of toluol to benzol in these 
light oils decreases as the coking time 
is reduced, with a proportionate increase 
in benzol. The practice inaugurated 
some years ago, which is now followed 
at most by-product coke-oven plants, of 


to 
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pushing the coke from the oven while 
still dark in color, has a_ heneficial 
effect on the recovery of by-products. 

The greater yield of by-products due 
to high-volatile matter in the coal is, 
however, at the expense of coke yield, 
and it is a matter of somewhat delicate 
calculation, based on local conditions, 
source of coal supply, etc., to determine 
to what extent high-volatile coal should 
be used. When all is said and done, 
coke is the prime product required from 
most by-product coke-oven plants, ex- 
cept in emergencies, and decrease in 
coke capacity, due to lower coke yield 
following the use of a larger proportion 
of high-volatile coal, results in shortage 
of coke for use in pig iron and, con- 
sequently, steel production. This, of 
course, does not apply to such a degree 
to by-product coke plants which have a 
greater coke capacity than company re- 
quirements. 


Mr. Blauvelt refers to the fuel con- 
servation in the manufacture of by- 
product coke as against beehive coke 


resulting from the use of the tar and 
surplus gas recovered and the greater 
coke yield. As an instance, the coal 
thus saved in the year 1917 at United 
States Steel Corp. plants amounted to 
3,200,000 net tons or 64,000 carloads of 
50 tons each, movement of this number 
of railroad cars thereby being saved for 
employment in other directions. When 
we consider last winter’s conditions of 
transportation, it is easy to recognize 
that blast-furnace and steel-works opera- 
tion would have been still more severely 
curtailed without by-product coke ovens. 

While discussing the subject of trans- 
portation, we should not overlook the 
great advantage in certain localities of 
by-product coke ovens in allowing trans- 
portation of the coal to the coke plants 
by water from mines adjacent to naviga- 
ble water. An example of this is the 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, 
Pa., where, for the 768 by-product coke 
ovens being installed, 4,900,000 net tons 
of coal will be required annually, most, 
if not all, of which will be transported 
in 1000-ton barges on the Monongahela 
river. On the basis of this entire 
amount of coal being shipped by water, 
rail transportation amounting to 98,000 
carloads of 50 tons each, would be 
saved per year. 

Of all the ammonia, benzol and toluol 
produced in this country, about 80 per 
cent is the proportion derived from the 
by-product coke-oven plants of the steel 
and allied industries, now in operation 
or construction, the remaining 20 per 
cent being mostly obtained from gas 
works. It will thus be seen that the 
steel industry is largely responsible for 
the position maintained by our country 
today respecting production of the bases 
of high explosive products. 

In conclusion, we hope that in view 
of the services rendered to our govern- 
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ment and civilization by steel manufac- 
turers in providing additional by-product 
coke-oven capacity at heavy expense, 
they may be assisted, by suitable legisla- 
tion if it becomes necessary, in securing 
and retaining a fair share of the world 
trade in these coal by-products and their 
derivatives. In the four years of the 
present war we have become independent 
of Germany in the dye industry and 
there is no reason why we should not 
continue so under efficient tariff condi- 
tions. 


Tests of Sheet Steel Used 
in Galvanizing 


With the object of studying the rela- 
tion between sheet steels of different 
types and the deposition of the proper 
kind of crystals in the galvanizing proc- 
ess, G. A. White, metallurgical engineer 
of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently made 
some exhaustive tests. The purposes 
and nature of his investigations and the 
interesting conclusions he draws, have 
been published in a book under the title: 
“A Metallurgical Study of the Steel 
3ase as Related to Galvanizing.” 


In the introduction, Mr. White points 
out that the investigations were made to 
study the composition and finish of steel 
sheets from a microscopical, mechanical, 
chemical and physical point of view. 
It is also stated that the work was 
undertaken because some steel sheets 
failed as a steel for galvanized 
products. 

After examining a number of sheets 
that failed to meet requirements, Mr. 
White found that the failures could be 
traced to three principal causes: Segre- 
gation of material, due to wide variation 
in chemical composition; poor physical 
structure and low physical properties, 
due to improper heat treatment; and 
bad surface finish caused by defective 
steel, or poor finishing processes. 

In his tests, Mr. White divided each 
heat of steel in the molten state into 
two parts. One part was treated in the 
ladle with 2 to 3 pounds of ferrocarbon- 
titanium to a ton of steel while the 
other portion followed regular open- 
hearth practice. Ten heats each of two 
grades of steel were made in all. 

After testing a number of sheets made 
under these conditions, Mr. White con- 
cludes that it is possible commercially 
sheet steel in 


base 


to manufacture and treat 
such a way as to insure the deposition 
of zinc on the sheets in large spangles. 
These large spangles, Mr. White points 
less liability to corrosion. 


out, give 


Extensive additions to its equip- 
ment and facilities are being made by 
the J. Lipsitz Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


scrap iron, steel and other metals. 























Shipyard Expansion Keeps at High Speed 


AN FRANCISCO, June 15.—With 
steel for shipbuilding arriving at 
the rate of 65 carloads daily and 

with shipbuilding and fabrication work 
for the government amounting to about 
70 per cent of the manufacturing done 
here in which steel is a factor, this dis- 
trict before Jan. 1 will have launched 
steel cargo carriers aggregating almost 
three times the tonnage of the merchant 


} 


vessels constructed in Japan during the 


fiscal year ending April 1. 

Contracts for 92 steel vessels with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,000,000 tons, have 
been let to firms in San Francisco and 
vicinity at a contract price of $160,000, 
000, and delivery of all of them has 
been promised by Jan. 1. Twenty-six 
of these have been launched and .13 
more, of from 8500 to 9600 tons burden, 
will be sent down the ways within the 
next six weeks. 

Japan turned out 7 
aggregating 332,617 tons during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1918, of 
which 13 vessels, representing 80,000 


2 merchant vessels 


have been sold to the entente powers. 
This leaves 59 vessels added to the 
Japanese merchant service on which the 
Japanese government paid a subsidy of 
$2,740,000 to the owners. 


20,000 Men Employed 


+ 


The 92 vessels contracted for by the 
government here are divided among the 
following concerns: Union Iron works, 
Alameda plant, 18; Moore Shipbuilding 
Co., 28; Hanlon Shipbuilding Co., 8; 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co. 10; 
Union Construction Co., 10; and Schaw 
Batcher Shipbuilding Co., 18. The six 
plants employ 20,000 men and have 28 
Steel cargo carriers on the ways. 

All of the construction is exclusive 


Specia 4 rresf acnce 


1f that undertaken for the navy depart 
ment and wooden and concrete ship 
construction under way here. The 
Union Iron works ranks fourth in the 
United States in the percentage of per 
formance to expectancy in the building 
of naval destroyers. The percentages 
are: 

Bath Iron works, 152; Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 141; 
William Cramp Shipbuilding & Engine 
Co., 117; Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp 
(Union), 104; Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. (Fore River), 79; Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. (Squantum), 53; New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., 49; and Seattl 
Construction & Drydock Co., 26. Aug 
mented by naval vessels, 18 steel craft 


will be launched here July 4. 


Vake Wagers On Records 


Interest of the men engaged in ship 
building has been sustained by several 
wagers of considerable magnitude. Thx 
sum of $20,000 has been posted by the 
men of the Union and Fore River plants 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., on 
a record for efficiency in destroyer con- 
struction during 1918, and J. J. Tynan, 
general manager of the Union plant, 
has a wager of $5000 with Vice Presi- 
dent Powell of the Bethlehem that his 
unit will win. Mr. Tynan also promptly 
accepted the wager of the employes of 
the Moore Shipbuilding Co., who offered 
$10,000 to prove that a team from any 
department in the company’s organiza 
tion can defeat any similar unit from 
any plant in the country Two world 
records in riveting have been established 
at the Union plant. One riveting gang 
of four drove 6075 rivets as a day’s 
work, shattering another record previous- 
ly made in Oakland, when 5620 rivets 
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were driven One workman reamed 
5667 rivet holes. 


With three ways now in operation, 


four nearly completed and 10 new ones 
t 


» be built as soon as a definite contract 
is allotted by the United States shipping 
board for ship construction large enough 
to justify a large increase in the plant, 
the Moore Shipbuilding Co. of Oakland. 
Cal. promises to become the largest 
individual shipbuilding unit in the west. 
This is the announcement of George A 
\rmes, president and general manager 
of the company. The enlarged plant 
will give employment to 20,000 men, in 
stead of 8000 as at present. With 17 
ways the plant will have a capacity of 
more than 200,000 tons of hulls under 
simultaneous construction. As some of 
the ways will accommodate 20,000-ton 
vessels, it will be possible to construct 
vessels totaling more than _ 1,000,000 
in a year, it is said. When definite word 
of the signing of the contracts is re- 
ceived from Washington, an option from 
the Western Pacific railroad covering 
the waterfront properties to the west of 
the Moore plant will be exercised and 
the present shops and fabricating units 
will be extended. The wharves between 
each of the ways will be extended far 
enough to provide mooring space for 


each vessel as it is launched 
Wil Employ 50,000 Men 


When the plants of the Moore Co., 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Union 
Construction Co., the Hanlon Co., the 
new government concrete shipbuilding 
plant and a few smaller yards are in 
full operation, it is estimated that more 
than 50,000 men will be employed di- 
rectly in ship construction on the Oak- 
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land estuary. This presents the problem 
of housing perhaps 250,000 persons and 
the city officials of Oakland and Ala- 
meda are co-operating with the members 
of the chambers of commerce and other 
civic organizations in perfecting plans to 
meet the emergency. 

The immediate erection of 
shipbuilding berths, each with a capac- 
ity for 20,000-ton vessels which involves 
the early employment of at least 20,000 
additional men and the expenditure of 
$18,000,000 to 20,000,000 in the con- 
struction of an immense addition to 
the Alameda plant of the Union Iron 
works unit of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. has announced. The 
addition is more than equal in capacity 
to both the present plants of the Union 
unit. One hundred and sixty acres ad- 
joining the Alameda properties of the 
corporation have been acquired and work 
is to be rushed. It is calculated that 


10 new 


been 


keels will be laid for new ships by 
November and the entire work con> 
pleted by January 1, 1919. Coupled with 


the extension of berthing ways for ship 
construction will be the enlargement on 
an equal scale of mechanical shop capac- 


ity incident to steel ship construction. 


Plan More Concrete Ships 


Although the amount of wooden ship 
construction done here is not as great 
as at other shipbuilding centers there 
are threé plants engaged in this work 
in the San Francisco bay district. The 
new yards of the Barnes-Tibbett Co. 
at Alameda recently upon this 
class of construction and is also pre- 
paring to do an extensive business in 
fitting out hulls built in the northern 
part of the state. In the wake of the 
successful Fairu, the pioneer ccncrete 
ship, several firms are figuring on taking 
contracts for concrete soon 
as the government decides on the loca- 
tion of its concrete shipbuilding plant in 
The large produc- 


started 


vessels as 


San Francisco bay. 
tion of cement on the Pacific coast and 
the location of steel mills in coast states 
make possible the economical construc- 
tion of concrete ships on a large scale. 
Another company is soon to undertake 
the building of concrete harbor barges 
up to 2000 tons at Martinez, Cal. 
Believing that nothing short of a con- 
clusive demonstration will convince offi- 
cial Washington that the concrete ship 
is not an experiment, the Fairn is to 
leave this coast about June 15 for At- 
is expected that the 
sugar trade 


lantic waters. It 
vessel will be put in the 
out of Cuba where the rate for a 500- 
mile run is about the same as for the 
2000-mile service between here and 
Honolulu. Keen opposition to the v9. 
ernment’s concrete shipbuilding program 
has developed in Washington due to the 
exertions of the large steel shipbuilding 
interests, according to W. Leslie Comyn, 
which built 


president of the company 
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the Fairn. The prime reason for send- 
ing the Fairn into the Atlantic coast- 


wise service is to combat this opposition. 
How Industry is Financed 
shipbuilding leading ll 


launchings 
securing of 


With _ steel 
other industries and 
a weekly occurrence, the 
money to build these vessels is the most 
active form of financing here. 
idea of how this is done is obtainable 


almost 


Some 


from a consideration of the permit re- 
cently issued by the corporation commis- 
sioner of the state to the Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilding Co., which has a contract 
to build 10 steel freighters at Bay Point, 
Cal., for the Emergency Fleet corporation. 
The shipbuilding company is authorized 
to sell $1,000,000 of preferred stock to 
net not less than 75 per cent of par, and 
to issue to R. N. Burgess $3,000,000 
common stock in exchange for services 
rendered and liabilities incurred in ob- 
taining the shipbuilding contract and the 
site for the plant, together with a deed 
to the 250 acre site on which the plant 
subject to a mortgage not 
The permit further 
retransfer 


is located, 
to exceed $250,000. 
provides that Burgess is to 
to the company as trustee one-half of 
the stock issued to him, of which 5000 
shares are to be used as a bonus to the 
purchasers of the 5000 shares of pre- 
ferred first sold by the company, and 
10,000 shares are to be held by the com- 
pany and disposed of at such time and 
on such terms as the company may 
determine with the sanction of the “blue 
sky” shipbuilding 
company is also preparing a note issuc 
which a loan not 


commissioner. The 


from the proceeds of 
to exceed $375,000 to the Clyde Co., to 
housing construction is con- 
templated. This Clyde Co. is a sub- 
sidiary of the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Co., which is to take over a 1934 acre 
tract owned by the latter and build a 


assist in 


town to provide housing. 


Will Issue Shares 


The Union Industrial works, formed 
to carry out a contract recently secured 
by the Union Construction Co., a part- 
nership, for the building of 10 steel 
vessels for the shipping board, has se- 
cured permission from the corporation 
commissioner to issue shares for financ- 
ing. The company is authorized to issue 
2750 shares’ of preferred and_ 10,000 
shares of common stock to Walter W. 
Johnson and H. G. Peake for $225,000 
and the lease on the Oakland waterfront 
together with the contract for the build- 
ing of the ships. The company is per- 
mitted to sell the remaining preferred 
shares to the amount of $525,000 to net 
not less than 90 per cent of par. Sub- 
scriptions for $375,000 of this stock have 
already been secured in accordance with 
the terms of the contract with the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation. 


The San shipbuild 


Francisco district 
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ing program has passed the preparatory 
stage and is now entering upon the 
second phase, that of actual accomplish- 
ment. Of the 1900 steel ships being 
built in the United States, 200 of them 
are being, or will be built in California, 
Pillsbury of 


These 


according to Captain A. F. 
the Emergency Fleet corporation. 
200 vessels represent about 14 per cent 
of the total tonnage being constructed 
in this country. At present $15,000,000 
a month is being spent here in shipbuild- 
ing. The 92 steel steamers being built 
here represent one-sixth of the shipping 
board’s 1918 program. 

Scrap iron profiteering has 
the California Foundrymen’s association 
of San Francisco to petition the federal 
iron and _ steel 


caused 


subcommittee on scrap 
for the appointment of a commissioner 
for the western territory. The mate- 
rial is being bought and held by a num- 
ber of individuals who visit the mines 
and other sources of scrap, it is said. 
Offers of the government price for scrap 
insufficient to bring the 


The foundrymen 


are said to be 
metal into the market. 
are abiding by the 
limits and they now 
commandeer the metal. 


government price 


want authority to 


Shows Decided Improvement 


Although there was a slight decrease 
in the value of the exports from the 
port of San Francisco during April, in 
comparison with March, there was a 
gain of $4,273,592 over the April, 1917. 
During the latter month the exports were 
valued at $10,723,592, in April, 1918, at 
$15,097,428, and March, 1918, $15,312,762. 

With the exception of steel plates, 
shipment of from ap- 
about 750 


which dropped 
proximately 13,000 tons t 
tons, iron and steel shipments in April 
over 


showed a decided improvement 
April, 1917. While the 
bar iron, steel bars, hoop steel and iron, 
rails and steel plates show a gain over 
\pril a year ago there is a noticeable 
decrease over March, 1918. An excep- 
tion is structural which 1934 
tons left the port during this April, con- 
signed chiefly to Japan as compared with 
March and 776 tons in 


shipments of 


steel, of 


1263 tons in 
April, 1917. 


4 comparison of the steel and iron 


April, 1918, and April, 1917, gives the 
following: 
March, April, April, 
1918 1918 1917 
Pig iron ... ’ , 20 51 coal 
SOFA ccccces ‘ , 199 é 543 
Bar iron .... 669 645 317 
Steel wire rods 27 724 cone 
Steel bars ....... om 6,743 7,121 7,450 
Bolts, nuts, rivetss... 155 219 42 
Hoops ee eaee * 966 237 293 
Cast pipe fittings mF 181 sche 
Wrought pipe, fittings 956 316 1,661 
etn SOUR. . vaveundees 1,851 1,463 1,119 
Galvanized sheets ; 522 466 112 
Iron sheets and plates 187 160... 
Steel plates ... ‘ 764 1,838 1 950 
Steel sheets 2,100 1.239 247 
Structural 1,263 1,934 776 
Tin plate 3,418 2,190 537 
Lead pig 345 130 
Zinc sheets 101 17 19 
Zinc pig ; . 15 . 


rw fon eed 
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Labor and Material Needed 


Shortage of 50,000 Men and Difficulty in Obtaining Steel and 


Coal Delay Production Among Detroit Industries. 


ETROIT, June 18.—A shortage of 
45,000 to 50,000 men, and difh- 
culty in obtaining shipments of 

steel and coal are the principal factors 
in holding up production among the 
manufacturing industries of Detroit. It 
has been said by competent government 
authorities that Detroit, despite these 
obstacles, rapidly is becoming the center 
of ordnance production in this country. 
With another year of war Detroit plants 
will have $1,500,000,000 of war orders 

Banking authorities state more than 
90 per cent of the Liberty motors for 
aircraft engines is being manufactured 
in plants here and that 19,000 of them 
will be delivered to the government on 
contract time, by Sept. 1, 1918. Plants 


; 


also are beginning volume production of 
battle planes which will reach a total of 
50 a day within the next four months. 

Charles M. Schwab, director general 
of the Emergency Fleet corporation, 
while in the city recently declared after 
inspecting the shipbuilding industry that 
the work was well in hand and left 
orders for increased production that will 
enable the Detroit Shipbuilding Co., and 
the Great Lakes Enginéering Works to 
double their facilities 

Michigan manufacturers are pleased 
with the ordnance department’s efforts 
to speed up payments on contracts. Aijl 
payments now are being made through 
Michigan headquarters in Detroit, in 
charge of Fred J. Robinson, district 
director of production. 

Allan A. Templeton, president of the 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., has 
been appointed regional director at De- 
troit of the resources and conversion 
section of the war industries board to 
supervise the production of war mate 
rials. In the metropolitan area of Ds 
troit he will direct the completion of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of products con- 
tracted for by the government. Mr. 
Templeton also is chairman of the 
Wayne county war preparedness board. 

The board of commerce and other 
Organizations have taken action to have 
the government establish a fuel adminis 
tration district in this city, apart from 
that of the stat Chis step is deemed 
necessary to obtain coal sufficient for 


next winter’s needs. 
War Expansion Rapid 


Expansion of Detroit factories to meet 
war conditions continues. The Flower 
Stephens Manufacturing Co., has had 
plans prepared by Esselstyn, Murphy & 
Hanford for an addition to its factory. 
The Michigan Stamping Co., will build 
an addition to its factory. The Otto 





Misch Co., has the contract. The An- 
derson Electric Car Co., has let a con- 
tract to the H. G. Christman Co., for 
an addition Albert Kahn, contractor, 
will build an addition to the plant of 
the Anderson Forge & Machine Co. 
The General Motors Corp. will build 
a drop forge plant as an addition to its 
plant. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls are 
the architects. The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., which operates the largest 
motor axle plant in the world, has au- 
thorized an issue of $2,000,000 of short 
term notes, part of which will be used 
to provide capacity for increased pro- 


duction of government’ work. The 
llower-Stephens Co., will build an ad 
dition to its foundry The Burroughs 


Adding Machine Co., is having plans 
prepared for a 5-story machine shop 
The Murphy Iron Works has let a con- 
tract for a craneway building to the 
Cooper - Widemann ( Peninsular 
Milled Screw Co., has purchased 10 
acres, adjacent to Dodge Bros. ordnance 
plant, on Mt. Elliott avenue on which 
will be erected a factory. The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., is completing 
four new units at a cost of $100,000 
Each of the units has an area of 15,000 
square feet and will be ready soon for 
the installation of machinery 

The Packard Motor Car Co. and Re 
public Motor Truck Co., of Alma, Mich., 
share in a government order for 8000 
three-ton and five-ton motor trucks for 
the war department. This is in addi- 
tion to 10,000 similar trucks being 
delivered by 15 manufacturers. 

The first six electric smelting fur- 
naces of a new type which is said to 
reduce the cost of making brass for 
munitions are being installed in Detroit 
The furnace is the invention of H. W. 
Gillett, government chemist. 

The Maxwell Motor Co., which is 


he Chalmers 


operating the plant of t 
Motor Co., in addition working on 
war contracts for $25,000,000 will turn 
out 60,000 passenger cars this year. 

The Power Truck & Tractor Co., 
has been organized to produce two to 
five-ton trucks and two tractor models 
in a plant to be built at Detroit. Leslie 
R. Acton is president and L. P. Helm, 
vice president and engineer. 

Orders for quantity production of 
6000 tractors of the caterpillar type hav: 
been received from the government by 
the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, and 
the Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, which 
are working on a joint contract. Capt. 
V. R. McBride, Lansing, is supervising 
production. 

The new plant of the Charles B 
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Bohn Foundry Co., is nearing comple- 


tion. The plant which is on the Ds 
troit Terminal railroad at Hart avenu: 
is 1 story high, covers a ground area 
f 300 x 300 feet and will have capacity 
for 50,000 pounds of brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings daily. The com- 
pany has $300,000 capital stock paid in 
Charles B. Bohn, the founder, is a 
pioneer in the aluminum industry in this 
country having been one of the incor- 
porators of the Central Brass Foundry 
Co., Cleveland, later the Allyne Brass 
Foundry Co. Other officers are W. N 
Krug, vice president; H. W. Holt, 
secretary-treasurer, and O. F. Flumer- 
felt, manager. 

Ship Work Causes Growth 

Two open-hearth furnaces with a 
capacity of about 4000 tons monthly 
and two bar-rolling mills are to be 
constructed for the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., Portland, Ore., according 
to a recent announcement, made by 
T. S. Clingan, manager and C. P. 
Burgess, superintendent of northern 
properties, both of Seattle who will 
direct the work. This project in- 
volves the expenditure of about $500,- 
000. An Ill-acre tract on Linnton road 
near Willbridge, about three miles 
from Portland will be utilized and 
the North Bank railway will provide 
transportation facilities. The tenta- 
tive date for completion of the work 
is Jan. 1, 1919. 

This expansion is made necessary 
by increasing demands for the com- 
pany’s product from the steel and 
wooden shipyards which now receive 
their supplies of angles, channels, steel 
and iron bars from the company’s San 
Francisco and Seattle mills. A _ blast 
furnace is operated at Irondale, Wash., 
and one at Oswego, Ore., purchased 
from the Oregon Iron & Steel Co., 
about a year ago, likely will be oper- 
ated when the Willbridge plant is 
completed 

Sales offices for the company have 
been maintained at 608 Northwestern 
Bank building, Portland, for some 
time. Officers are as follows: E. M. 
Wilson, president; William Pigott, 
first vice president and D. E. Mc- 
Laughlin, second vice president. W. 
S. Burt, Seattle, is secretary for 
northern properties. W. C. Eshel- 
man is engineer in charge of construc- 
tion work at Seattle. 


Making Ferroalloys 

The Canadian Ferro-Alloys, Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., is building 
a plant for the production of ferro- 
alloys. Among other products, the 
company will be able to ship 17 tons 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon daily, be- 
ginning July 1. F. A. Raven is gen- 
eral manager. 
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Warns Industries 


Must Reorganize for War Work or 
Quit, Says C. A. Otis 


Everything in industry must be 
subordinated to the winning of the 
war. .As the war progresses the gov- 
ernment will be the only buyer, and 
it behooves all manufacturers to re- 
organize their resources with such a 
prospect close at hand or discontinue 
business. 

These points were emphasized by 
Charles A. Otis, Cleveland, chief of 
the resources and conversion section 
of the war industries board, speaking 
at the meeting of the American man- 
ufacturers in Atlantic City, June 11. 
At this meeting plans were laid for a 
federation of all the industries of the 
United States to aid the government 
in the war and to protect the interests 
of big business in the solution of tax 
and tariff problems after victory is 
won. Mr. Otis described the work 
being done by the government to help 
the industries. He said: 

“It is obvious that as we progress 
the government will be to a great 
extent the only buyer. It is facing us 
now that many industries must imme- 
diately develop their organization 
along the line of war requirements or 
be put out of business. To save this 
very serious situation is the work of 
the resources and conversion section, 
and its work is dependent upon the 
hearty support of every business man 
of the country. 

“Helpfulness between districts will 
be accepted. Where an organization 
is doing a certain work well and an- 
other must be started to keep up the 
volume, the successful man will be ex- 
pected to give all possible informa- 
tion to the one starting in to increase 
this production. A _ study must be 
made of the fuel and power situations 
so that districts loaded with work 
will not increase beyond the limit 
of the power and transportation facili- 
ties of the country, but others be de- 
veloped for the work.” 

The proposal for an industrial fed- 
eration received the endorsement of 
representatives of 30,000 plants, ap- 
proximately a tenth of all those upon 
which the government depends for 
supplies. If the plans succeed 
federation will include 300,000 
and small industries, employing 
000,000 workers and having a 
bined capitalization runing into 
of billions of dollars. The 
principles and aims of the organiza- 
tion were agreed on by manufactur- 
ers of Pennsylvania, New York, Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey. Fhe meeting was 
arranged by the manufacturers’ coun- 


the 
large 
10,- 
com- 
tens 
broad 
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cil of New Jersey and was recognized 
by the government of the United 
States as well as the allied govern- 
ments. The spirit of the organization 
was summed up by Col. Austen Col- 
gatt, Jersey City, vice president of 
the New Jersey council: 

“Give us such an organization and 
there will be no problem during the 
war or after the war that it cannot 
solve.” 


Hold Joint Meeting 


Drop forgings furnish the common 
interest back of two national asso- 
ciations which will hold a joint con- 
vention at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, 
June 20 to 22. Technical papers and 
discussions will be presented treat- 
ing of the business and manufactur- 
ing problems of drop forging produc- 
tion. Welfare work, costs, labor and 
production, shop construction, fuel, 
heat treatment processes, and sales 
problems will be among the subjects 
presented for consideration. The 
question of priority rulings, which 
takes added importance under the new 
government control of steel and iron, 
will be presented by a member of the 
priorities board from Washington, and 
a general discussion will follow. 

The officers of the American Drop 
Forge association are R. T. Herdegen, 
president, Dominion Forging & Stamp- 
ing Co., Walkerville, Ont.; S. H. 
Carpenter, vice president, Atlas Drop 


Will 


Forge Co., Lansing, Mich; E. B. 
Horne, secretary-treasurer, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. The Drop 


Forge Supply association is headed 
by H. N. Taylor, president, N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Philadelphia; Charles Har- 
mon Jr., vice president, National Ma- 
chinery Co., Tiffin, O.; and A. L. 
Wurster, secretary-treasurer, Heppen- 
stall Forge & Knife Co., Philadelphia. 

The Buffalo local committee in 
charge of the joint convention in- 
cludes Guy A. Hager, chairman, Lack- 
awanna Steel Co.; Ray Baldwin, J. H. 
Williams & Co., and David Bell, Buf- 
falo Foundry & Machine Co. 


Pig iron now is befng made from 
an electrically-operated furnace in 
British Columbia. The first run was 
recently made at Port Moody, B. C., 
at a plant installed by the Aetna Iron 
& Steel Co. and amounted to 12 tons 
of foundry ‘iron. The Aetna Steel 
Co. has been operating a rolling mill 
at Port Moody for a year. It re- 
cently decided to enter into the manu- 
facture of pig iron from scrap and 


contracted for a 6-ton electric fur- 
nace which was installed by Messrs. 
Turnbull and Tudhope, of Orillia, 
Ont, 
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Round Up Scrap 


Questionnaires Sent Out by Commit- 
tee to Increase Supplies 


In an effort to round up all avail- 
able supplies of scrap iron and avert 
a threatened shortage, the scrap com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel 
sent out questionnaires 


institute has 


through the American Board of Scrap 
Iron that 
organization. In a the 
board the committee appeals for co- 
operation with the government for 
the purpose of locating and reporting 
all lots of unprepared scrap, which 
are being withheld from the market 
principally in the obsolete 
railways, old mine heads and tipples, 
which are not being operated; unused 
bridges or structures; old 
manufacturing plants not in operation; 
contractors’ equipment and similar ma- 
terial which should be shipped to the 
scrap yards for preparation.” 
The questionnaire is as follows: 


members of 
letter to 


dealers to all 


form of 


similar 


How much scrap of all sorts have you on 
hand at the present time, irrespective of the 
amount sold and now enroute. Make sepa- 


rate report for each yard. 


How much scrap had you on hand June 1, 


1917. Figures should represent as nearly as 
possible the total tonnage of all grades of 
iron and steel, irrespective of the amount 
sold, and should not include any material 
enroute. 

Are you operating your plant to its fullest 
capacity? 

RECLAMATION 

Location of material... .scccscccccccccccs 

Estimated tonnage niphen ebieceonneae 

Form and character of material 

Name of owners, trustees, or such inform- 
ation as you can procure. eeveccccsons 

Availability of shipment State whether on 
railroad or if necessary to use other means 


of transportation 


Name of nearest railroad 

Distance from nearest scrap yard 

Name of nearest scrap yard...........+++. 
Other information 


Grinding Wheel Men Meet 


Composed of about 30 leading grind- 
ing wheel companies of the United 
States and Canada, the Grinding 
Wheel Manufacturers’ association will 
hold its quarterly meeting at the 
Bancroft hotel, Worcester, Mass., 
Thursday and Friday, June 20 and 21. 
This is the first time the 
has met in Worcester and the gather- 
the con- 
The 
inaugurate a 


association 


ing is in nature of a war 


ference. organization aims to 


basic system of 
standards in that 
ment may secure greater efficiency and 
quicker service in the placing of or- 
Thursday will 


more 


order the govern- 


ders for its products. 
be devoted to committee hearings on 


matters of great importance which 
have been under consideration for 
some time. 
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Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


LAMONT HUGHES, formerly 
bar mill superintendent in the 
Youngstown district for the Car- 
negie Steel Co., who for the past 
two years has been general superin- 
tendent of the Canadian Steel Corp., 
Ltd., at 
named general superintendent of the 


Ojibway, Ont., has been 





I. LAMONT HUGHES 


proposed ordnance plant to be erect- 
ed by the Steel corporation at Ne- 
ville Island, near Pittsburgh. He will 
assume his new duties at once. Fred 
Hubbard, construction superintendent 
and efficiency engineer of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., in the Youngstown 
district since June 1 and previous to 
that time chief civil engineer, has 
been named chief civil engineer of 
the Neville Island project. He was 
in charge of the civil engineering 
aspects of the McDonald mill and 
Lloyd M. Apple- 
gate has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hubbard as district civil engi- 
neer of the Carnegie company here. 


town site projects. 


O. G. Jenner, who for eight years 
has been mechanical engineer of the 
Chicago Heights plant of the Inland 


Steel Co., Chicago, has resigned. 


William A. Mahoney has resigned 
his position with the Worcester Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass. He has en- 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


tered government service in the ord- 
nance department and will go to a 
government arsenal in the _ central 
west where he will supervise the con- 
struction of a long-range gun which 
he has invented. 


Kenneth D. Myers, advertising man- 
ager of the Sharon Steel Hoop (2. 


. Sharon, Pa., has joined the naval 


aviation flying corps. 


James Kelley Jr., formerly a fore- 


man for the Brown 
Winsted, Conn., has been accepted 


for Y. M. C. A. work in France. 


J. H. Hull vice president of the 
Wiliam Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co., was recently elected 
president to succeed Harry W. Hand, 


resigned. 

Philip M. Guba has assumed his 
duties as New York district sales 
3roadway, of the 
3uffalo He re- 


cently resigned his position under 


manager at 120 
Donner Steel Co., 


Roland Gerry, manager of sales in 
the cold-rolled 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 


department of the 


Forrest E Alexander, who had 
charge of the foreign sales depart- 
ment of the Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., before he en- 
tered government service, has re- 
ceived a commission as second lieu 
tenant in the quartermaster corps, OU. 
R. C., of the national army. At pres- 
ent he is at Camp Johnston, Jack- 


sonville, Fla., awaiting orders. 


Charles M. Schwab, director of 
shipbuilding; Edward N. 
chairman of the United States. ship- 
ping board, and Charles Piez, vice 
the Emergency Fleet 


Hurley, 


president of 
corporation, will be guests at a lunch- 
eon given by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ association in Chicago, June 
28. Enlargement of Great Lakes ship- 
building efforts will be the main topic 


of discussion. 


Col. Henry P. Bope, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
sales of the Carnegie Steel Co., was 
recently elected vice president of 
G. G. Gynson & Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York. 

Eugene W. Lewis recently resigned 
as vice president and director of the 
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Machine Co., 








Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, to 
engage in work for the government 
at Washington. He is an assistant to 


Edward R. Stettinius 


J. R. McWane, president of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. has been appointed 
chief of the operating standardization 











J. R. McWANE, 


staff of the Emergency Fleet corpora- 
tion with headquarters in Philadelphia, 
and has assumed his duties. Mr. 
McWane has been most successful in 
the pipe business, the plant of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. being 
one of the largest in the country. 
Some time ago Mr. McWane was 
considering entering the government’s 
service in the ordnance department 
and went to Washington to make 


preparations. 


Andrew Carnegie, the aged iron 
master, arrived recently at his Berk- 
shire place, Shadowbrook, near Lenox, 
Mass., where he will spend the sum- 


mer. 


A. B. Cole has been appointed as- 
sistant to the manager of the depart- 
ment of publicity, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to succeed M. C. Turpin, who has 
accepted a position in the ordnance 


department at Washington. 

















RANK O. HOAGLAND, who 

since the middle of 1917 has 

been manager of the Pratt & 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
resigned recently to become vice 
president and works manager of the 
Bilton Machine Tool Works, Bridge- 
port, Conn. For a while, however, 
he will act in an advisory and con- 
sulting capacity for the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. The Bilton Machine 
Tool Works in ordinary times manu- 
factures special machine tools and 
special machinery. It now largely is 
occupied with munition orders, etc., 
from the government. Prior to 1896, 
when Mr. Hoagland located in Hart- 


ford, he was affiliated with the 
Waltham Watch Works, Waltham, 
Mass. In 1908 he moved from Hart- 


ford to Bridgeport to accept a posi- 
tion with the Remington Arms Mfg. 
Co. He returned to Hartford in 1915. 
Mr. Hoagland will be succeeded in 
the Pratt & Whitney plant by Wil- 
liam R. Tomlinson, whd has been af- 
filiated with the Billings & Spencer 
Co., for about 20 years. He started 
in as assistant foreman of the small 
tools department, was later made 
factory manager and has been second 
vice president for several years. For 
five years prior to his affiliation with 
the Billings & Spencer Co., Mr. Tom- 
linson was connected with the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., going there from 
Hawleyville, Pa. J. B. Sehl, who dur- 
ing the past year has been assistant 
treasurer of the Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn., succeeds Mr. 
Tomlinson. Prior to becoming affili- 
ated with the Billings & Spencer Co., 
about six years ago, Mr. Sehl was 
manager and treasurer of the Preci- 
sion Die Casting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


W. J. Perry, general superintend- 
ent of the American & British Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been elect- 
ed president of the Bridgeport Piston 
Ring Co. 

Knox Taylor, president of the Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, 
Pa. has been elected chairman of 
the Manganese Track society, suc- 
ceeding A. H. Mulliken, president of 
the Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, 


O. de G. Vanderbilt, president of 
the Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, was 
made vice chairman, and Henry EI- 
liot, president of the Elliot Frog & 


Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





Switch Co., East St. Louis, IIL, treas- 
urer. B. M. Fosgate, Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary. 


Lindsay Wallace, Cleveland, who 
for a number of years was manager 
of the American Shipbuilding Co., at 
Cleveland and who later established 
and managed the pliant of the West- 
ern Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
at Port Arthur, Ont., which was con- 
trolled by the American company, has 
been named director of the fifth dis- 
trict for the Emergency Fleet corpo- 
ration. In his new position he suc- 
ceeds K. A. Veit, who has been made 
field officer with headquarters at the 
Fleet Philadelphia  of- 


fices. 


corporation’s 


Harold Davey and F. Austin Davey 
of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, O., have joined the 
list of young steel executives engaged 
in war work. They have entered the 
navy ordnance department and have 
been detailed to Detroit for the in- 
spection of steel. Harold Davey has 
been hot mill superintendent of the 
south plant of the Mansfield company, 
while F. Austin Davey has been chief 
engineer. In this position he had 
charge of the reconstruction of the 
north plant and of the construction 
of the new south plant. 


Comfort A. Adams, who is Abbott 
and James Larence professor of engi- 
neering at Harvard university and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been nominated as president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers for the year beginning Aug. 1, 
1918. Nomination is practically equiva- 


lent to election. He _ received his 
bachelor of science degree at Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 


degree of electrical 
A year later he be- 
engineering at 


in 1890 and the 
engineer in 1895. 
came instructor in 
Harvard and after 10 years of service 
became full professor. 

president of the 
Beaver Dam. 


Lawrence Fitch, 
Western Malleables Co., 
Wis., and treasurer of the Globe Seam- 
less Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, has 
been made president of the Independent 
Harvester Co. Ltd., which is the new 
name of the recently reorganized Inde- 
pendent Harvester Co., Plano, Ill. Other 
officers follow: Albert J. Earling, 
chairman of the board, Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee & St. Paul railway, vice presi- 
A. W.  Wilbrand, 
Malleables Co., 


Fitch, vice presi- 


dent; secretary 
Western 
secretary and Grant 
dent, the National Exchange bank, Mil- 


Beaver Dam, 


waukee. 
Mendenhall, Sc.D., 


LL.D., emeritus professor of physics 


Thomas 


of the Ohio State university, has been 
awarded the Franklin medal by the 
Franklin institute, Philadelphia. This 
symbols 


is one of the most prized 


of American scientific achievement. 
In receiving the medal, Dr. Menden- 
“Some 
Meterorological This 


medal was likewise awarded to Signor 


hall made an address on 


Meme T ies”. 


Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of wire- 
less telegraphy. Owing to his activity 
in the war, the medal was received 
by the Italian ambassador, acting by 


proxy. 


T. B. Funk, formerly chief engin 
eer and designer in the tractor works 


Moline, IIlL., 


promoted to the posi 


of the Moline Plow Co.. 
was recently 
ion of general manager and W. |] 


appointed 


‘ 
t 
Carver was his assistant. 
R. R. Keith, formerly with the Shef- 


Mich., 


Peoria, III, 


Three Rive rs, 
Mfg. Co., 
was made general superintendent to 
succeed E. L. C. Clark. W. McClel 
1 


lan, who has been affiliated wit 


field Car Co., 


and the Holt 
" 


company for several years, becomes 
foundry superintendent to succeed 
Paul Ramp, who is serving Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill., in an advisory capac- 


ity covering foundry operations 
Baur, who has been 
1d 


C. H. Vom 

active in the electric furnace field for 
the past eight years, has been elected 
vice president of the T. W. Price 
Engineering Co., New York City, 
engineers and designers of steel plants, 
foundries, etc. Mr. Vom Baur has 
designed, installed and operated over 


> ° c ] 
30 electric furnaces in this country 


and is joint author of a book on 
“Electric Furnaces in the Iron and 
Steel Industry”. The T. W. Price 


Engineering Co. is devoting much at- 


tention to electric furnace installa- 


tions. Standardized designs of the 


Vom Baur furnace in sizes from 1 to 


15 tons have been developed for 
melting and refining iron and _ steel, 
melting ferromanganese and making 


ferroalloys. 
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HARLES PIEZ, when called to 

accept the vice presidency ol 

the Emergency Fleet corpora- 
tion was expected to inculcate busi 
ness methods in the shipping pro- 
gram. Anyone familiar with the ac- 
complishments of the United States 
shipping board, since Mr. Piez was 
given entire charge of the construc- 
tion program, knows that this is just 


what he has been able to bring about. 


It now is universally known that it 
was Mr. Piez who himself found the 
remedy for the condition he named 
late in 1917 when he was appointed 
by Edward N. 


Hurley, chairman 


of the shipping 
board to serve 
on the commit 
tee on produc- 
tion In his 
survey, he re 
ported that lack 


of the applica 
tion of sound 
business prin- 


ciples was the 


cause of the de 
lay which then 
existed in the 
carrying out ol 
the merchant 
shipbuilding pro 
gram He ap- 


plied the remedy. 
The situation im 
mediately was 
improved 

At the 
Mr. 
Washington some 
bitters 


time 


Piez went to 
criticism 


was made of 
appointment, be 
had 
built a 
He 


appointed, 


cause he 
never 
ship. was 
how 

ever, his 


not tor 


shipping experi- 
ence, but because 


he was an execu- 


tive who knew 
how to organize 
and how to get 
things done. It 
was his sugges 
tion originally 
that Charles M 
Schwab be ap- 
pointed director 


general of shipping The placing ot 
the Bethlehem steelmaster at the head 

yard work followed many other 
suggestions made by him, looking 
toward more efhciency ate! 


speed.in the Emergency 


poration plans. 


Indicative of the executive ability 
which has carried him so far 1s the 
fact that exactly 17 years after ente1 
ing in 1889 the employ of the Link 
Belt Enginecring Co., Philadelphia, as 


a draftsman, he was made president 
of the Link-Belt Co. This company 
represented the merger of the engi- 
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Charles Piez, Vice President, Emergency Fleet Corporation 


ra 
3 


Iron and Steel Men im War Machine | 


; 


Wo 
eering company, the Link-Belt Ma 
cl ery Lo Chicago, and the Ewarts 
Mig. ( Indianapolis In the in 
terval, he held successively the posi 
tions of chief engineer, general super 
intendent, general manager and vice 
president Under his able leadership 
the company’s success and expansion 
has been continuous. Its manufactur 
ing and accounting methods have 
been largely developed by Mr Piez 
He is also president of the Electric 
Steel Co., Chicago. He has a compre 


ensive grasps of underlying principles 
verning efhciency and intensified pro 
duction. He is a 





believer in 
He 
first 


great 
advertising. 
his 


position 


obtained 
by 
answering a liner 
advertisement 


He 


Sept 


born 
1866, 
Col 


was 
,4 
ind entered 
umbia school of 


nines in the class 


ft 1888. Financial 
reverses met by 
his father caused 
him to leave 
school for a year 
to earn a living. 
He re - entered 
college and was 
graduated with 
the class of 1889, 
having taught in 
night schools 


during two years 
ol his 
This 


probably 


course. 
experience 

has 
well 


served him 


in Inspiring en 


thusiasm well 


as 
as 


imparting 


knowledge to his 


associates in his 
career as a man- 
ufacturer, and 
subsequently as 
one of the lead 
ers in the great 


‘st shipbuild- 


ing enterprise 
the world has 
ever seen Mr 
Piez is a di 
rector of the Illi 
nois Manufactur 
ers, association. 

















New Factors Influence Price Fixing 


Freight Rate Advance June 25 and New Cost Data Compiled by Federal Trade Com- 
mission—Price Meeting is Called for Next Friday—Regulation is 
Outlined for lron and Steel Jobbers 


ASHINGTON, June 18 rate advance of 25 per cent which 
Still trying to assimilate becomes effective June 25, four days 
the full ‘effect of the gov after the price conference and _ five 
ernment having taken over the respon days before the new prices become 
sibility for the distribution of the in effective, and the government’s pro 
dustry’s products, iron and steel man posal to raise $8,000,000,000 by addi 
ufacturers and consumers will wait tional heavy taxation. Interlocking 
with more than passing interest the these important phases is the fact the 








developments of a meeting Friday, government, together with the various 
June 21, of the committee on steel allied governments, now are practi 
and steel products of the American cally the one and only customer of 
Iron and Steel institute and the price teel 
fixing committee of the war indus : ute 
tries board. This conference pri steel Costs Tabulated 
marily is to give the steel men an Steel production costs, including 
opportunity to express the views of data on iron ore. pig iron, coke, la 
the trade and to hear the price com bor, etc., since the first of the year, 
mittee’s proposed course relative to have been tabulated by the federal 
establishing prices on pig iron, scrap trade commission and are now before 
and steel products for the quarter (Chairman Brookings and other mem 
beginning July l bers of the pric fixing committee, 
The price-fixing question this time one of whom is Chairman Colver of 
is an intricate one. On top of pro the trade commission What these 
duction costs which have mounted figures purport to show is a closely 
because of wage increases and labor guarded secret of the commission and 
and material shortages, there now is the committee Attendants at the 
to be considered the McAdoo freight price conference Friday probably will 
. v 
at Waret . 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF STEEL SUPPLY 


be let in on it sufficiently to ascer- 
tain what the commission has dis 
covered Its findings will be used to 
check up any statements the steel 
men may make 

What Chairman’ Brookings _ told 
the ways and means committee of 
the house of representatives, which 


is trying to frame the $8,000,000,000 


taxation bill, relative to price fixing 


‘and its efiect on taxes, is another but 
vaguely guarded bit of confidential 
information It is said Mr. Brookings 
told the committee the present price 
nxing poli y means prohibitive taxa 
tion. This implies that otherwise the 
policy must be changed. Whether he 


intimated there is to be a change of 


policy by his committee could not be 
learned, but iron and steel manufac 
turers may be sure the matter is re 
ceiving attention Developments Fri 
day may give some important dis 
closures 

\nother phase of the steel situa 


tion which developed last week is the 


extension of government control of 
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steel distribution to dealers and ware bing houses \gain no definite action reater slicit in its steel allot 
house jobbers. The plan under con was taken, but the trade is to submit 1 t, may be evidenced by the fact that 
sideration is to guarantee replenis! to the conservation division of the ert nent and “readers” in the 
ment ot stock to dealers and jobbers board its suggestions as t urtailment I spapers ! appearing intended to 
only when their disposed-of wares in styles, sizes, quantities, etc. of ! publ pinion to the side of the 
have gone to direct or indirect war stock carried This conference wa le met One advertisement last 
consumption Dealers monthly will similar to a previous on t sto 1 50.000 ind 1025 locomo 
have to report to J. L. Replogle, di and heating furnace manufacturers jut itely 1,438,000 ton 
rector of steel supply, ol the tonnages and at other with refrig@rator | ike ] | 00.0005 motor truck : I 
delivered and of replacement ton all intended to devise plans by whi le f t-carrying capa 
nages ordered From these figures. the iron and steel manufactures going "oy ! 100.000 tons of 
the corresponding totals of which nto their products ma be rtail | tatement ‘ given, however 
must agree identically the steel di in order to permit freer 1 ement af { f freight cars and 
rector will determine whether the pig iron into lines of direct war worl r trucl 
er total stock tonnage may be ; , , 
corm r oO son o oO re lay »¢ In this ; — = 4 = met \ . ‘ tes ine the first ware 
retained he report forms to be ,;...4 int afi Shak Aieideehl ere conferen mene R ( 
used are shown in the accompanying  , Geld taos ' a : Milner IJr., tl Allied Machinery Corp 
i cid is we KR Caiicad l Cl . 
1 ~ \ | {) 6b irker the Barker 
reproductions. haninte neceesii : weaihic : ’ . 
a : . on - , vs Hardware ( Lynchburg, Va.: 
This is an important phase ot the tion f coal by 60.000.000 tor tated \\ Rodgers. the Pittsburgh Gage & 
government’s regulation of steel, and that an agreement | een 1 1 wit Supply ( Pittsburgh; Alvin M. Smit] 
last week it was given wide consid the war industries rd sw ' r\ Southern Supply & Ma 
: 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ] ; ; - | 
eration at a meeting of representa either I rs a rt ment it n indu D : A 1 ana pres 
P . - Smith-( ‘ ( Rich ‘ 
tives of the board and of the jobbers trv vreater than t t prot j + I m nd 
T 5 ‘ i ma ' iT) president, the 
The dealers and jobbers are to make ther. the tw: vill { her ar 14 on Gil Witelanin. anil 
suggestions to the steel director and york ut a plat f meet ft larvet . Porn ‘ a] representing the 
these will be used to determine the saving s meat that f Director Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers 
definite course to be pursued It is Replogle will ¢ , , 5 ! a r, the James ( 
, | H ( sttsbur 
said the forms already prepared will per cent of its st requirements al . rc 2 wl h 
} ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ , iT bone 1 { irics pone { 
go through as drawn with few if any \dministrat Garfiel | Pit. 4.9 “hse 
. : /? , \ iT H rleland, pres 
changes and those minor ones 25 per cent coal n t tw ureau t] Odell Hardware ¢ Green 
The meeting at which the control vill determi 1 joint li th 1 lohn Dorman. secretary 
of warehouse stocks was discussed _ steel curtailment bei larger than at Southern Hardware Jobbers 
: : ' \ Chart 
was followed by one with a view to _ first proposed ; , : : “1 D 
, ' T ‘eden lron 
conservation of iron and steel going That 1 auton ustt ;, ¢ “igh eneoe. ‘Tex. Wane 
into such heavy hardware, tools, ma is in for a 75 per cent cut in fuel suy ’ Somers. Filer & Tadd. ¢ 
chinery, etc., as are carried by job ply, is not t villinel shmit , Pitt ( K. McMullen. the 
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McMullen Machinery Co., Grand Rapids; 


W. M. Pattison, the W. M. Pattison 
Supply Co., Cleveland; Frank J. Mc- 
Neive, W. F. Potts, Son & Co., Inc., 


Philadelphia; J. D. Nicklis, of Manning, 
Naxwell & Moore; A. C. Pieper, Bruce 
& Cook, New York; W. S. Simpson, 
president, the C. T. Patterson Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans; William W. French, vice 
president and general manager, the 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Richard W. Shapleigh, presi- 
dent, the Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis; Herbert W. Strong, secretary, 


the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland; Henry E. Nickerson, secre- 
tary, the Congdon Carpenter Co., Provi- 
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dence, R. I.; Eugene McK. Froment, 
Froment & Co., New York; Charles H. 
Watkins, president, the Watkins-Gottrell 


Co., Richmond, Va.; John B. Carse, 
Ogden & Wallace, New York; Thomas 
\. Fernley, secretary-treasurer, the Na- 


secretary, the Lombard 
Supply Co., Augusta, Ga.; Matthew B 
Barkley, vice president, the Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C., and Jack- 
sonville, Tampa and Miami, Fla.; George 
D. Mcllvaine, secretary-treasurer, the 
National Pipe & Supply association; 
George V. Denny, vice president and 
manager, the Georgia Supply Co., Savan- 


Car Specialty Orders Are 


ASHINGTON, 18. — 


June 


Further definite idea of the 
part iron and steel are to 
play in the railroad administration’s 
program came to light last week with 
the announcement of the _ itemized 
budget of nearly $950,000,000 and in 


the allocation of specialties and axles 


for the 100,000 freight cars and of 
specialties for the original order of 
1025 locomotives. These are aside 


from the placing of contracts for 390 
additional engines, the. report of a 
contemplated order for another 100,- 
000 cars and important rate develop- 
ments. 

The budget shows an actual total of 
$946,293,828, of which $482,417,179 is 
for equipment, $445,639,828 for 
provements other than extensions and 
equipment, and $18,237,424 for exten- 
sions. The and the 
amounts making up the entire budget 


im- 


various items 
are: 

Freight cars, $206,994,914; 
tives, $199,075,420; passenger c 
$28,340,446; all other equipment, $ 
963,109; repairs to equipment, $. 
043,290; additional yard, siding and 
industrial tracks, $98,661,553; new main 
line tracks, $47,450,000; rails, spikes, 
switches and other track 
$31,556,115; new bridges, trestles and 
culverts, $38,035,762; shop machinery 
and tools, $10,544,138; road machinery 
and tools, $954,869; shop buildings, en- 
gine houses and appurtances, $61,979,- 
476; electric plants, substa- 
tions, transmission lines, etc., $10,771,- 
256; ore and coal wharves, $7,024,937; 
docks, $3,236,167; 
$13, 


locomo- 


material, 


power 


other wharves and 
water stations and 
447,816; freight and passenger stations, 
office buildings, etc., $22,940,636; fuel 
stations and appurtenances, $6,164,839; 
grain elevators and 
$2,954,202; signals and_ interlocking 
plants, $11,147,726; telephone and tele- 
graph lines, $5,031,297; section houses 
and other roadway buildings, $1,510,- 
546; snowsheds and fences, $817,641; 


appurtances, 


warehouses, 


hotels and restaurants, $199,282; real 
estate, $3,357,070; assessments for pub- 
lic improvements, $1,171,490; widening 


ballasting, 


cuts, fills, etc., $3,969,818; 
$9,524,589; tunnel and subway im- 
provements, $2,195,242; track eleva- 


tions and depressions, $6,691,178; elim- 
ination of grade crossings, $7,784,728; 


grade crossings and crossing signals, 
$640,291; changes of grade or align- 
ment, $6,363,527; and all other im- 


provements, $28,491,978 


In making its awards of specialties, 


the administration has’ given. the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co. the 
contract for the tender truck bolsters 
for all of the locomotives; the Frank 
lin Railway Supply Co., brake shak- 
ers, radial buffers, unit safety draw- 
bars and driving box lubricators for 
all the engines; the American Steel 
Foundries and the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Co., side frames for ll 


freight engine tenders; and the Amer- 
grake Shoe & Foundry Co., the 
brake for all of the engines 
The Westinghouse Air Brake 
to make the airbrakes for 775 locomo- 
the New York Air Brake 

The builders are to pur- 


ican 
shoes 
Co. is 
tives and 
Co. for 250 
chase all their boiler tubes, journal 
boxes for tenders, 


pilot bumpers, brick arches and cradle 


boiler coverings, 


castings. Other companies participat- 


ing in the locomotive specialty awards 


include the Imperial Appliance Co., 


the Nathan Mfg. Co., the Locomotive 
Stoker Co., the Standard Stoker Co., 
the Hanna Locomotive Stoker Co., 
the Ashton Valve Co., the Ashcroft 
Mfg. Co., the Sargent Co., the Con- 
solidated Safety Valve Co., the Coale 


Safety Valve Co., William Sellers & 
Co., the Hancock Inspirator Co., 
Vissering & Co., the United 
the Pax 


Harry 
States Metallic Packing Co., 
ton-Mitchell Co., the Ohio Injector 
Co. the Detroit Lubricator Co., the 
Pyle National Electric Headlight Co., 
and the Southern Locomotive Gear 
Co. 
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nah and Jacksonville, also president, the 
South Atlantic Supply Co., Savannah; 
Paul E. Kruger, vice president, the San 
Antonio Machine & Supply Co., San 
Antonio; A. H. Chamberlain, secretary, 
the American Iron & Steel Heavy Hard 
association, New York, and E. P 
Sanderson, president, the E. P. Sander- 
son Co., Boston, representing the 
American Iron & Heavy Hard 
ware association 

ttendants of the hardware conserva 
included Charles D 
Strong, J. G. Belding, 
French, W. P 
and W L 


ware 


also 
Steel 


tion conference 
Golding, H. W 
M. B. Barkley, W. W. 


Simpson, T. G. Hyman 


Distributed 


For the freight cars, the American 
Steel Foundries are to supply. truck 
bolsters for 46,000; the Buckeve Steel 
Castings Co. for 21,000; the Scullin 
Steel Co., for 21,500, the Gould Coup- 
ler Co. for 8000; and the Bettendorf 
Co., 3000 The coupler awards for 
the respective number of cars were as 
follows American Steel Foundries, 
23,000; the Buckeye Steel Castings 


Co., 15,500; the Gould 
7500; the McConway & 
8000; and the National Malleable Cast- 
46,000. Cast steel 
American Steel 
suckeye Steel 
Scullin Steel Co., 
Coupler Co., 6500: 
28,000 The 
also to 
50,000 


Coupler Co., 
Torley Co., 
ings Co., side frame 
were: Foun- 
dries, 35,000: 
Co., 14,500: 

Gould 
Bettendorf Co., 
Steel 


drawbar 


awards 
Castings 
16,000: 
and the 
Buckeye 
Castings Co. is supply 
cars, the 
remaining 50,000 going to the 
Draft Gear Co. This latter 
is to furnish 19,000 cars with Caldwell 
draft gears; the Standard 
50,000 with Sessions; the 
Brake Co., 25,000, 


yokes for 
Union 
company 


friction 
Coupler Co., 
Westinghouse Air 
and the Keyoke Equipment 
Co., 6000 with Murray Che 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry 
make the brake 
car order, the Imperial 
all the 


Railway 
Ameri- 
Co. is to 
the 
Appliance Co 
devices for both 


William N 


shoes for entire 
uncoupling 
locomotives; 
Thornburgh Co. all the dust guards 
and the Steel Mfg. Co. the 
pressed steel ends for 50,000 cars 
The 400,000 total 
weight aggregates approximately 180,- 
000 were allocated as 
Carnegie Steel Co., 95,000; 
Illinois Steel Co., 84,000; Pollak Steel 
Co., 151,000; Laclede Steel Co., 16,000; 
Donner Steel Co., 2000; Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., 34,000; Pitts- 
burgh Forge & Iron Co., 


and 


Cars 
Pressed 


axles, whose 


tons of steel, 


follows: 


and 
18,000 

Large orders for forgings have been 
placed with the Standard Steel Works 
the Mid- 


and the 


Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Steel & 
Edgewater steel Co. 


vale Ordnance Co. 




















Duluth Fails to Win Basing Point 


General Committee of American Iron and Steel Institute Points Out Practical Obstacles 
to City's Claim at Conference and Public Meeting . City's Representatives 
Bring Proposed Ore Tonnage Tax Into Discussion 


ULUTH is not to be made a 
D basing point for iron and 
steel prices as sought by the 
commercial organizations of that city. 
This was settled after a trip to that city 
last week by the committee on steel and 
steel products of the American Iron 
and Steel institute, headed by 
=. Bs. 
with 
chamber of 
followed by 


Judge 
conference 
Duluth 
confer- 


Gary and after a 
representatives of the 
This 


a public meet- 


commerce. 


ence was 
ing in the Hotel Spaulding 

The institute members held that 
such a basing point is out of the 
question now and is of doubtful pro- 
priety at any time, as other centers 
would also seek the same privilege 
and the whole fabric of the present 


quotation system would be destroyed 
With Pittsburgh, Duluth, 
Chicago, Birmingham and 
other centers, 
and benefits expected would be lost. 

What Duluth asks is that products 
of its mills be sold at Duluth at the 
same price as the same products from 
Pittsburgh mills are sold at Pittsburgh 
instead of the present method of mak- 
ing the Duluth Pittsburgh 
base plus the freight from Pittsburgh. 
The Duluth argument is that under 
circumstances industries 


a base at 
Cleveland, 


confusion would result 


price the 


such using 
steel products would locate there and 


build up a great industrial center. 
Ore Tonnage Tax Creeps In 


Duluth intimated that a 
promise had been made in years gone 
by that a great plant for the manu- 


would be _ located 


speakers 


facture of steel 
there by the Steel Corporation, which 
has been done, and secondly, that a 
basing price the same as Pittsburgh’s 


would be established. It was also inti- 


mated that in consideration for these 
favors to Duluth that city had de- 
feated the proposed tax on tonnage 
of ore taken out of the state when it 


might have been passed without such 
Opposition. 

Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp., 
made the principal reply to the argu- 
ments of the Duluth Fig- 
ures opposing the Duluth 
also presented by E. A. S. 
president of the Lackawanna 
Co.; John A. Topping, chairman of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co.; 
G. Butler Jr. 


speakers 
base were 
Clarke, 

Steel 


Joseph 


vice president of the 


and Willis L 
the Jones & 


Hill 


vice 


srier Steel Co., 
King, 


Laughlin Steel Co 


president of 


In these talks operating costs, trans- 
portation and other factors were pre- 





Duluth’s Contentions 
UR contention is Duluth 
should be basing 
point for steel billets, and all pri- 


that 


made a 


mary steel products, not less favor- 
able to Duluth than the Pittsburgh 
price is to Pittsburgh. The location 
of Duluth entitles this city to grow 
to be one of the chief 
steel Pittsburgh 
from us our birthright and gives it 


of American 


cites. takes 


plus 


to others. 


Duluth’s loyalty to the steel in- 


terests is a record of staunchness 
undeviating. We want Duluth to 
hold to that record. We desire to 


continue the partnership. But it is 


well at times to take stock We 
should see that all obligations as 
well as benefits are shared. The 


benefits the city of Duluth has con- 
ferred upon the Steel Corporation 
deserved recognition. But it 
to us that the officials of the Umited 
States Steel Corp. forgotten 
us. A great amount—some $119,- 
000,000— was spent last year erect- 
ing new plants, but not one cent of 
was spent in Duluth. 
We that at the bottom of 
this neglect is Pittsburgh plus. It 
seems to us that Pittsburgh plus is 
interest. If 


recognized 


seems 


have 


that amount 
believe 


not even in their eco- 
nomic principles 
such a state of affairs could not ex- 
ist. It seems a moral wrong if not 
a serious invasion of the law. The 
Pittsburgh plus policy seems to be 
a most effective way of throttling 
Minnesota 


were 


the iron industry of 


Chairman Craig. 











sented to show that no other concern 
than the Steel Corporation was fitted 
to operate in Duluth without loss. The 
“Pittsburgh plus” plan, it was argued, 


is a real protection to Duluth and its 


business interests 

Judge Gary presented the case as 
follows: 

“I fear that if this were an orator 


ical contest I would be the loser,” 


the speaker began, smilingly “It has 


6 


has given me great pleasure to note 


the enthusiastic support you have 


given Mr. Craig. It is partly due, no 
doubt, to your admiration for him 
and partly due to a belief in his case 


We steel men have come to your city 


at a difficult time. For the last year 


we have devoted our entire time, ded 
icated our countless mills and fur 
naces to the services of the 
Nearly 100 
properties are engaged in turning out 


things 


govern 


ment. per cent of our 


those which are essential to 


the winning of the war 
“Mr. Craig is in error when he says 
that situa- 


we control the entire steel 


tion. We do not fix the price of our 
product. That is being done by the 
United States government. As to 
basing points, they should not be 


changed during the period of the war, 
it has been decided by the war indus- 


tries board. 

“We came here as your friends 
We came because we realized it was 
your sincere hope that we would do 
so. We came to take the stalwart 
men of your city by the hand and 
give them our assurances of good 
faith, As head of the United States 


Steel Corp., and knowing what takes 


place there, insofar as decisive au- 
thorization is concerned, I can state 
that the United States Steel Corp 
has never made a promise which it 
has not fulfilled. Somewhere there 
has been a misunderstanding. 
“Certain gentlemen have no doubt 


expressed opinions as to what might 


be done here. These opinions may 


But 
nothing 


have been accepted as promises 
the Corporation itself knew 


whatever of this. 
Promise Has Been Kept 
“I made one single statement as to 
the Steel Corporation intended 


to do in Duluth. A _ $6,000,000 plant 
promised you, but no 


what 
was specified 
time was fixed for its completion 
Even if we had promised a $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 plant here our promise 


would have been more than twice 
fulfilled. But we need not discuss 
that. When we voluntarily do apy- 
thing that matter is closed forever 
We did not come here to build a 
plant because we believed we could 
make money by doing so. On the 


contrary, had this been considered, 


Duluth would never have been chosen 
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as a site. We came simply because it 
was the desire of Duluthians that we 
do so. 

“Duluth is a city of great promise. 
I want to congratulate you upon it. 
If it is well managed it is certain to 
have a place some day among cities 
of the first rank. I want to congrat- 
ulate you on the fact that you have 
within the city limits one of the fin- 
est steel plants in the entire world. 
All auxiliaries and accessories. are 
there, all devoted exclusively to turn- 
ing out the finest work in the world. 

“That plant is working in the serv- 


ice of the government. Its products 


are not made here and shipped to 
Pittsburgh. They are converted into 
shell steel here. 


“If the governor of your state were 
here tonight, I would congratulate 
him upon having within the boundaries 
of this great commonwealth the fin- 
est bed of ore I know of anywhere 
Not only is the ore we are mining 
of the finest quality, but there are 
millions of tons there which are con- 
sidered valueless at present, but which 


will in the future be worth millions 
of dollars. Hundreds of years will 
pass before the ore of Minnesota is 
exhausted., 
State Gets Great Ore Taxes 
“But I wish also to congratulate 


the state upon the fact that there was 


capital from other states to utilize 
and develop these ore fields. Last 
year 22,000,000 tons of ore was taken 


Minnesota. In the ground its 
than 50 cents per 
no more 
state 


from 
value was not more 
ton; some of it was worth 
than 25 cents. Last year 
of Minnesota received $8,472,404.70 in 
taxes because it possessed great ore 
The United States Steel Corp. 
$4,000,000 to people 
For other things 
here. 


the 


beds. 
last year paid 
working in Duluth. 

$3,000,000 more was 
Is it quite just to 

doing nothing in return for the bene- 
fits we have enjoyed? If I came to 
Duluth and talked to a man who had 
1000 horses which I considered worth 
$1,000,000, and which sum he was will- 
ing to accept for them, and I paid 
him the cash, would it be fair to say 
I had left nothing here? But for the 
development of mines, the investment 
of capital, how much would Minne- 
sota’s ore beds be worth? Here is a 
We came here be- 
you have the best 
have 


expended 


say that we are 


mutual business. 
cause we believed 
You were 
the money which we paid, and 
paying you for it. Neither party has 
a right to make the claim that one or 


ore. very glad to 


are 


the other is entitled to anything 
more—to any extraordinary consid- 
eration. 


“I would like to submit for your 
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consideration this proposition—that 
while this matter is looked upon as 
one between the producer and the 
consumer, it in reality lies between 
the producer and the community. In- 
dustries are started at the request of 
and in behalf of a community, for the 


purpose of building up a city, that 
population and property values may 
be increased. How many buyers of 





One Base Necessary 
HAVE heard of Pitts- 
burgh being a basing point, and 

that because of that fact, and the 
fact that Duluth ts not, have heard 
it said that the latter city is being 
discriminated against. I doubt if 
you are all familiar with the prac- 
tical side of this question. How did 
Pittsburgh become a basing point? 
Why was it preferred to any other 
city? started there 
because it was regarded as the best 
Mills built 
where fuel and necessities 
are most easily procurable. It 
particular 


much 


Business was 


location, are always 
other 
was 
not because any man 
lived in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh was 
made the basing point 


was the selling point. As time went 


be ause tt 


on other localities developed and 
when they saw the prosperity the 
steel industry had brought Pitts- 


burgh they decided that they, too, 
wanted to become basing points. 
Cleveland, Chicago, Newcastle, Bir- 
mingham wanted this. The officials 
of these cities tmvestigated thor- 
oughly and found that they could 
not compete with Pittsburgh in any 
They saw that it is just as 
desirable to have one basing point 
as to have a gold standard. Those 
cities wished to be protected. How 
could they determine the competi- 
tion they would be thrown into 
should every city be made a basing 
point? They would not risk build- 
ing plants when they could not de- 
termine in advance with whom and 
under what conditions they would 


case. 











have to enter into competition.— 
Judge Gary. 
steel are there here? They are a 


small proportion of the general pub- 
lic. How many of you men here are 
interested in the upbuilding of Du- 
luth? All of you. The rights and in- 
terests of the majority must be con- 
there is no legal ob- 


sidered when 


jection. 


“The Minnesota Steel Co. has come 
here and built a great plant at a 
cost of $25,000,000. Thousands of 


Their fam- 
Duluth. 
their 


men are employed here. 
been brought to 
enjoying 


have 
merchants 


ilies 


Your are 
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Many of them have built 
Your population 
increased by 20,000 people All the 
workmen are receiving good pay. The 
community has lent encouragement to 
all this. ‘If 
ital 
bring the plant here anyway’, is the 
attitude of the community, 
though some individual steel purchaser 


trade 


homes. has been 


you cannot induce cap- 


to come here on any other basis, 


even 


will suffer somewhat 

“The point in this whole argument 
lost of It is not a 
the 
but a 


has been sight 


question of prices between pro- 
ducer the 
tion of benefits between the producer 


the 


and consumer, ques 


and community 


Duluth Costs are Higher 


“Mr. Craig doubtless wishes to see 


real estate rise in value It is the 
presence of plants like that of the 
Minnesota Steel Co. that will insure 
that rise. Similar plants would help 
in the same way, but will they come 
here unless guaranteed protection? 


Protection has been afforded by other 
the ad- 
plants to 


communities which have seen 


vantages of bringing great 
Popylation and 


None of 


within their limits 


wealth have grown rapidly 


these cities has made a complaint 
Some few individuals may have suf- 
fered somewhat, I repeat, but the 
communities have been benefited 


Why did the Steel Corporation build 
desert along the 


Lake 


Indiana? Oh 


a plant on a sandy 
southern 
Because of a 


shores of Michigan? 
love for 
no, none of us have particular 
that state. It 


prop sition 


any 
was 


We 


interest in purely 


a business would 


much rather have spent the money 
expended in Gary right here in Du- 
luth. Our friends are here. But the 
proposition would have been a fail- 
ure from a business point of view. 
There fuel was easily obtainable, as 
were other things which are neces- 
sary to the making of steel. There 
was a market. For the manufacture 
of pig iron Duluth is well suited, per- 
haps nearly as well as almost any 


other city. But Birmingham can man- 
ufacture pig iron $3.05 more cheaply 
per ton than can Duluth. As to steel 
products, Duluth is Gary by 
38 per cent, Pittsburgh by 


Pittsburgh costs could be greatly re- 


behind 
13 per cent 


duced if we had modern coke ovens 
there It would have paid us to 
invest in those ovens rather than in 


the Duluth plant, but we felt an in- 
terest in Duluth and you have the 
plant. 

“Steel companies cannot afford to 
come here,” asserted Mr. Gary, and 


quoted figures to prove his contention 
Lack of market, adverse climatic con- 


ditions, closing of mills by reason of 


cold, etc., were among his criticisms 
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of the city as regarded from t manulacturing importance tH 
point of view of a_ steel manufa ! think I as making a peri 
turer rank statement 1, ‘chemmittes n McKe © pres 

“Now what would happen were D res t ye frank \ n being fran] uCa rol nnipeg, 4 
luth made a basing point Chicags nust ack: edge that ve ’ Li t nee 
Cleveland and countless other citi ewed wit regret the progre ; 
would immediately want to bec ( teel nsti I I ec! Vhen I ' 
basing points,” he continued t pro r S s sp Scotland 
would mean that all material wo that we s ild never labor under the . 5/4 he establ ‘ ms¢ 
sold f.o.b works Lher would be ! 1isad intag ~ I I | ur, plus | ‘ I ‘ al ‘ Cal 
stability Kvery mill would be ta tuatior 5 Sal ting il rt ‘ gat t 
ing care of itself, without thought ! il t t teeling y « not want al 


the others How would Duluth bear to see this situatior Dp int t I eal , 


up under such competition, wit! —— ; te —_— r he 


its disadvantages: Ste Corporat rel ing the ‘ | oe 


“Imagine a little pilot boat st re in ; rt time $s possibl ! ' — left $2,000.00 
‘ ° ane . : ; 
ing out to sea with 15,000,000 to 20 ot ta 1 elaying en 1 ' eople of Bel 
000,000 tons of ore a year!” he l the re | - g ; e that i 
es : ( 
in refutation of Mr. Craig’s assertio t may reaj ll 1 pronts the tat , siecle 
“Remember that it costs much mor But 1 mn t in pre 
to ship finished steel products than it t such state fairs if Dulut - : trea 
does the ore No nN ills Ww vuld sel Ss not ; 1 ece t Ss rignt rt mptor Cutlery 
goods here when they ( vuld dispo 1] hers hi si ] l ‘ the sub rl t M . mat ‘ > 
of their products at nearby markets reful st for the mutual bens at cit ne ° 
if there were other Pittsburgh bas t t « tt ties ynce Of ereral ‘ 
points What would be the re 
for the customers of Duluth V t ! 1] . : ( 
they’d simply get no steel Dulut the range is ‘ ndepend pring id M , 80, preside: 
needs the protection of Pittsburg nt interests t 4 1 { Maxf Grinding ¢ WVesthel 
plus, gentlemen \ place where cost trolled t Corporatiot lass nd irector of the Chapma: 
are as high as they are here cannot Steel Corporatio1 nf nt to : ( Indiar Orchat Mas 
afford to be without that protectio! tl tang le worl the terest t is Springfiel mi lame if 
It is true that the Steel Corporatio: Dulutt | vhat tl ind { uN ie f 1 ecks He a 
has made considerable money in the e! ! , t é ald 
rringfhield ar 
past few years, but not an unreasor ratifying to hear exp! f we ;s largest t 
able amount considering the size « shes It would be nm more grat aD 
its investments. Up to the past four ifying if t independent compat iS : 
years the Corporation barely averaged vould s rk | lt y snes 
7 per cent on its capital. We ar ir interests K , 
constantly ‘Investing in new  ente! tion to t : eee . 
prises, constantly raising wages, s , = — oS oo 
the money goes right back into th ; ;' 
eae an Val —— Pa 
“It is my opinion, but it is not a i declaration |! the Dulut ste : = a 
promise, that if patience is exercis« mmittee, throug M Sullivan t , - y 
by Duluth, if you wait for the deve 1 ev t the franl nd open star 
opment of this country, the time ma takel ) r irier r ft steel \ ' I 
come when these mills and more lik« tr eir citatior gures t uilder, die at his home 
them may be utilized to tl furthe ther ntention that Dulut!l ij % aged 8& He s his a 
advantage of this community) 1) ul it pr tably be me a great st s 18 
you think we shall throw away mor! manufacturing center and that ‘Pitts > S Manhat ) ind 11 
which can be used for our benefit rzh plus’ is working a be t to the é \ jusines 
That means your benefit as well.” t rather than prt g n impedi t Greenpoint rie was esign 
. . I to if i¢ ‘ , t v\ CC ‘ I ‘ » ait So . > ec 
felis [listo f i:ffort tain that t teel officials will co Chenar the civil wa ' 
L. P. Harris, who presided at the operate t us laving this matte: teamboats Grand Republ Gen 
public meeting, xplained how thi before tl federal trade commiussio1 | Slocu Columbia and nany 
discussion had come ab rut He \ltl ug WW ¢ are iDs lutel certall hers 
Stated that the Duluth Basing Price ot the sincerit and honesty t pul ' Ly 
for Steel committee had been forme e of Judge Gar Ss associates red ” Ss P 
‘ ” iS Sé 
some time ago from civic and con t is ways ll t ive a disintet tenant in the fir Plattsbur 
munity organizations to exert its ef ested third part re ‘ il quest 7 ae | 


forts toward making Duluth a ba under discussion here may be som tior H ‘ t macl 
ing point Recently this committe: features of the se wil 1dge Gat mnat nth infa 
visited New York and requested the ind his compatriots have rlooke« ; Plattchit he . 
Presence of officials of the Steel Cor nd which may tend t upport Du t wit father, Charl \ 
poration and independent companies luth’ yntentior Vit this idea n Clarl n tl Uy rsal Boring M 
tor a conference in Duluth Tr the Duluth bas price tor eC Hustor Mass } \ 

C. P. Craig, chairman of the steel ymmittee requests that you may len rT. 25 ' : rrad 
committee presented the claims ot unt id , placine he matte - rated 11 ‘ ; 


the city tor greatcr iron and steel fore the p ver authorities.” 1Ol¢ 
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Fathers Question Labor’s Loyalty 


Workmen Who Have Sons in Service Grow Impatient With Labor Leaders Who 
Curtail Production by Calling Wartime Strikes Simultaneous With 
A. F. of L. Protestations of a **Win-the-War'™ Policy . 


ENEWED protestations of loyalty were made 
R and fresh resolutions to the effect that labor’s 
only policy is a “win the war” one, were 
passed at the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in St. Paul last week. 
President Samuel Gompers, the mouthpiece of Amer- 
ican labor, said: “Working men of the United 
States will be satisfied only with a peace brought 
about by a complete overthrow of the German mili- 
tary machine.” In a report, the federation’s execu- 
tive council stated: “Workers in war production are 
practically a part of the fighting force. No action 
should be taken in the shops or on the field not in 
harmony with the purposes of the war. No strike 
should be inaugurated which cannot be justified to 
the man risking his life on the firing line in France.” 
Coincident with this come reports of several 
strikes which do not harmonize with the proclaimed 


ie CINCINNATI territory from 


principles of the St. Paul meeting. This is particu- 
larly true in the Cincinnati district. Fathers of 
soldiers are becoming impatient with union leaders 
who urge strikes. This impatience has been engen- 
dered by the feeling that some leaders are not backing 
the boys in the trenches nor are they encouraging 
such backing among workmen. In Hamilton, O., 
288 machinists, employed by the Hamilton Machine 
Tool Co., at work on large government contracts, 
were advised to strike for increased wages by Gen- 
eral Executive Board Member Nicholson despite the 
war labor board’s recommendation that there be no 
strikes in war time. A sympathetic strike was called 
in Cincinnati. 

Labor shortages continue to be the greatest diffi- 
culty with which employers have to contend and 
plants that are able to employ woman operatives are 
considered fortunate. 


CARCITY of labor both skilledand of labor at the American Locomotive 


Saturday, June 8, until the fol- unskilled prevails in Columbus and Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., in which 70 


lowing Tuesday, 288 machinists em- surrounding _ territory. 


Conditions crane men were involved and which 


ployed by the Hamilton Machine Tool otherwise are comparatively quiet, affected 3500 workmen. About 120 
Co., Hamilton, O., which has a num- despite the activities of organized machinists recently returned to work 
ber of government contracts were labor and the agitated condition of at the Hospital Supply Co., New York, 


on strike. Their wages had been 52 the country in general. after C. Reeves served as the govern- 


to 55 cents an hour and they demand- ‘ 
ed 10 cents an hour increase. General 
Executive Board member Nicholson 
advised the men to quit despite the 
recommendation of the war labor 
board that there should be no strikes. 
The company is behind on its deliv- 
eries. The men returned to work 
under the old conditions on orders 
from Lieut. George W. Burns of the 
ordnance department. Fathers of 
soldiers are becoming exceedingly im- 
patient with union leaders, since they 
feel there is not sufficient backing of 
the miliary army by the workmen 
army which should be encouraged by 
the leaders of organized labor. 
Limitation of output was caused at 
the plant of the Ruttman Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, by a sympathetic 
strike by 16 of its machinists. This 


were employed. 


still remain out 


HILE Cleveland is one of the 

chief industrial centers of the 
country, at present it is a singularly 
free from labor disturbances. A con- 
troversy involving 30,000 men of the 
building trade was recently conciliated 
by A. L. Faulkner, government agent. The 
At the plant of the Brierley Machine 421 
Co., a labor disturbance has turned ‘ 
out for the company’s benefit. At the Rae Cn 
start of the trouble about 47 men 
Over 60 now are on 
the payroll and production is up to 
maximim despite the fact that those 
workmen who desired a closed shop 


on the whole are 
high rate of wages paid and the con- 


satisfied with the lis 


ditions under which they work. 


* ment’s mediator More than 3000 
machinists, boilermakers and _ other 
employes of the Readville, Mass., 
shops of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, struck June 10, 
demanding a maximum wage scale 
of 75 cents an hour, and a minimum 
wage scale of 60 to 65 cents an hour. 
maximum wage scale has been 
cents an hour and the minimum 
37 cents. The employes of the Howe 
Rutland, Vt., have voted 
to strike unless the ultimatum de- 
manding a raise in wages of $1 a day 
and time and a half for overtime, is 
complied with. The company em- 
-  ploys 650 hands on government work. 
strike. Workmeh Apout 300 employes of the Taunton- 
Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, 
Mass., wolked out June 14, when their 
request for a nine-hour day and a 


strike is still pending. Department * . 15 per cent increase in wages was 
store owners employing 60 drivers LIGHTLY different conditions refused. The company offered an in- 
and chauffers who struck recently for exist in the eastern territory. A crease of 2 cents an hour. The strike 


increased pay, accepted the decision threatened strike of 250 transportation las closed the plant, which was work- 


of a government mediator, but the workers employed 
drivers rejected it. This matter is Steel Co.’s railroad at Sparrows Point, * 


still pending. In Louisville, Ky., the Md. the Patapsco & Black River, | darlene a normal conditions exists 
the effort of J. B. in Muskegon, Mich., outside 


services of F. L. Feick, government was stopped by 


on the Bethlehem ing on war orders. 


+ * 


ot 


conciliator, were required in a strike Colpoys, government conciliator. A of a shortage of skilled workmen such 


of 500 men at the plant of the Henry controvesy was satisfactorily adjusted as machinists, tool and die makers, 


Vogt Machine Co. 


by James Purcell 


of the department etc., as well as common laborers for 
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foundry work, in Bay City, and Sagi- 
naw, Mich., several labor controversies 
have required the efforts of govern 
ment. conciliators. About 125 black 
smiths and helpers and 100 boiler- 
bakers and helpers were affected di- 
rectly in controversies at the plant 
of the Industrial Works, Bay City. 
Approximately 5000 workmen were 
indirectly involved. R 4 Barrett 
served as mediator there as well as 
in Saginaw were 90 machinists at 
Wickes Bros. Machine Works recently 
went on strike affecting over 500 men 
indirectly. He was called in also io 
settle a controvery between the Sagi- 
naw Ship Building Co. and its em- 
ployes numbering 1000. 


o * * 


A! the plant of the Hercules Gas 
Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., 4 
controversy between 300 workmen and 
their employer was settled by F. L. 
Feick, who likewise settled a con 
troversy between the Sterling Prod- 
ucts Co., that city, and 200 of its 


molders. 


NE man brought about a con 
troversy at the plant of the Mid 


dletown Car Works, Harrisburg, Pa., 


which indirectly affected 300 work 
men. It was finally settled by the 
efforts of J. Smyth, conciliator. Over 
600 workmen employed by the Wil 


mington & Philadelphia Traction Co. 


Wilmington, Del., and Chester, Pa., 


went on a strike recently but returned 
to work following the _ efforts of 
J. J. S. Rodgers as mediator. At 
the plant of the Scranton Bolt & 
Nut Works, Scranton, Pa., 150 men 
went on a strike involving 850 other 
workmen This was finally settled 
by J. J. Casey, government labor 
conciliator 
Se 

INCE labor shortages are on the 

increase in the Chicago district 
plants able to employ women opera 
tives are considered fortunate Ad 
justed by the national war labor 
board, the settlement with the union 
molders employed in jobbing foun 
dries gave them two-thirds of the 
increase they demanded \ rate of 
$5.50 per day of 8 hours has been 
granted as against $4.50, the former 
wage. Because about 1000 men were 
on strike and the award dates back 
to May 13, the back wage totals ap 
proximately $25,000. This same board 
has been called inte session by strik 
ers from the plant of the Mark Mfg 
Co., Evanston, Ill. The company has 
been instructed to appear and present 
its case. About 600 men employed by 


the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago railway 
threatened to strike recently and Con 
ciliator O. F. Nelson satisfactorily set 
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tled the difficulty 
with building trades workmen have 


Wage agreements 


been signed for the next three years, 
with the exception of iron workers 
These last receive 70 cents an hour 
and refuse a 10-cent increase, de 
manding 87% cents. Engineers were 
increased from 75 cents to 87% cents; 
stonecutters, bricklayers, sheet metal 
workers, plumbers and steam fitters 
from 75 to 8114 cents; carpenters and 


ornamental iron settlers from 70 to 


80 cents: roofers 67% to 77% cents; 
lathers 71% to 8114 cents, and elec- 
trical workers from 78% to 81% cents 


Large Increase Shown in 
Iron and Steel Wages 


Washington, June 18. 
compiled of labor give the number 


Statistics 


of workmen engaged and the wages 
paid in various manufacturing indus 
tries, among which are included those 
of iron and_ steel production, car 
building and repairing and automobile 
manufacturing 

The statement indicates that in 108 
iron and steel plants, 209,404 persons 
were employed, compared with 207,130 
in March a year ago. These em- 
ployes, according to the increase in 
their number were paid $9,021,952 and 
$11,154,095 respectively One hun 
dred and seven plants reported 208,544 
employed in March as against 204, 
972 in February, with the payrolls 
aggregating $11,007,962 and $10,123,- 
23 respectively 

Thirty-one establishments in the 
carbuilding and repairing industry re- 
ported 30,150 employed in March this 
year, drawing $1,279,783, as against 
30,226 employed a year ago and earn 
ing $1,062,792. Thirty establishments 
indicated 29,966 employed in Feb 
ruary and 29,778 employed in March, 
with payrolls reaching $1,160,831 and 
$1,263,236 respectively 

Fifty employers in the automobile 
industry stated the number of men on 
the payrolls in March this year was 
125.277 or 8&6 per cent less than in 
March, 1917. Earnings also decreased, 
but only 3 per cent, collectively, the 
payrolls being $3,073,893 and $2,981, 
051. Forty-nine manufacturers, com 
paring February and March, gave 118,- 
225 and 122,998, respectively, as the 
number of men employed, and $2,- 
642,126 and $2,933,676 as their respec 


tive monthly wage totals 


Pleas for Americanization 


(\mericanization as a factor, is enter 
ing more and more into the considera 
tion of industrial heads as they endeavor 
to solve the labor problems which con 
front them They are beginning to 
realize that the 100 per cent American 


workman is the best producer. This 
subject was introduced at the recent 
general meeting of the American. Iron 
and Steel. institute, held in New York 
City, by H. H. Wheaton, representative 
f the department of the interior. H 
made a plea that the iron and _ steel 
industry lend its organized force to a 
nation-wide plan for the Americaniza 
tion of aliens He said there ar 
5,000,000 persons 
unable to speak the English language 
and of these 57 per cent are in the 


in this country 


iron and steel industry He out 
lined the provisions of a new bill 
about to be introduced in congress 
by Senator Hoke Smith which is de- 
gned to render federal aid to the 
carrying on of this work. The fed 
eral government will appropriate $5§,- 
000,000 the first year for the work 
to be distributed among the states 
in accordance with their industrial 
population. After the first year, the 


1 
Si 


government appropriation § gradually 
will be reduced and the states more 
and more will carry the cost. On 
motion, the matter was referred, in 
the usual way to the directors of the 
institute with powers to take action. 
{mericanisation is Defined 
\n Americanization registration card 
has been mailed by the committee on 
public information to industrial plants 
employing foreign-born workmen and 
to other agencies reaching foreign 
language peoples in the United States 
It defines Americanization as: 


The use of a common language for the 
entire nation 


The desire of all peoples in America to 
unite in a common citizenship under one flag 
The combating of anti-American propa 


ganda, activities and schemes, and the stamp 
ing out of sedition and disloyalty wherever 
found 

The interpretation of American ideals, tra 
ditions, standards and institutions to foreign 
born peoples 

The elimination of causes of disorder and 
unrest, which make fruitful soil for the pro 
paganda of enemies of America 

The abolition of racial prejudices, barriers, 
ind discriminations, and of immigrant col 
onies and sections, which keep peoples in 
America apart 

The maintenance of an American standard 
f living through the proper use of American 
foods, care of children, and new world homes 

The discontinuance of discriminations in 
the housing, care, protection, and treatment 
of aliens 

The telling to the foreign-born why America 
is at war and why we must all stand together 
to win it 

The creation of an understanding of and 


love for America, and of the desire of immi 
grants to remain in America, to have a home 
here and to support American institutions 


With 65 per cent of the contribu- 
tions coming from the workmen of 
its plant, the Warren Steel Casting 
Co., St. Louis, recently terminated a 
successful Red Cross campaign in 
which $6500 was raised by 100 per 
cent of its employes A patriotic 
demonstration including a flag raising 
and an address by C. F. Hayden, 
president, contributed much to the 


success of the effort 
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Would Abolish Tax on Invested Capital 


EARINGS on the proposed new 
revenue legislation continue to 
be held before the house ways 
and means committee at Washington. 


Chairman Kitchin has given assur- 
ance that the present tax laws will 
be repealed and an entirely new 


measure substituted. Members of the 
committee seemed more impressed by 
the testimony of E. L. Howe, of New 
York, and Maurice Wrigley, of Bos- 
ton, than by that of any other wit- 
nesses. These men urged that the 
basis of the present excess profit tax 
“invested capital” be eliminated and 
that prewar profits should be exempt- 
ed from special taxation at present, 
except as to the normal tax. They 
proposed that the average prewar 
profits for five years, 1909 to 1913, 
inclusive, be used as a basis; that 
provisions be made for proper ex- 
emption allowance for capital increase 


in taxable year over the prewar 
period, not to be in excess of the 
average return of the invested cap- 


ital in the prewar period and in no 
case to exceed 10 per cent; and that 
the taxable 
average be 
This policy 
would sim- 


the excess of profits in 
the prewar 
war profit. 
contended, 


year over 
taxed as a 
the witnesses 
plify the figuring of taxes, would elimi- 
ntae inequalities between corporations 
and partnerships because of invested 
surplus and would also eliminate an 
unsound feature of the present bill, 
which is the encouragement of the 
increase in capital and the consequent 
decrease of capital turnover. 
Sound Measure is Advocated 

Some realization of the vast impor- 
tance of the task before them and 
how much the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends on a sound and equitable 
measure, seems to have found lodg- 
ment in the minds of the members of 
the house ways and means committee. 
An indication of this is to be seen in 
the announcement of Mr. Kitchin that 
the new law will provide for install- 
ment payment of taxes. This is a 
sensible and necessary provision for 


the business of the country con- 


fronted with the necessity of meeting 
an $8,000,000,000 tax bill in a lump 
sum might well be excused for falter- 
ing. The _ hearings, have 
contfibuted very little to the drafting 
of a scientific tax law from which the 


however, 


government may raise one-third of its 


expenditures next year. It is true 


that until the committee 
definite estimates on the probable in- 


has before it 


come of industry little can be done 
in laying out a just schedule. The 
treasury department is working on 
just such an estimate gleaned from 
searching scrutiny of tax returns 
When this is completed and in the 
hands of the committee it is under- 


stood it will go into executive session 
and get down to Another 
factor in the tax situation will 
likely have an important 
the new 
recommendations 
group of volunteer 
ment experts on the new revenue bill 
Both the the senate will 
have the use of these 
tions when the bill comes to be writ- 
ten, and it is that the ad- 
ministration will be inclined to back 
them up, as representing the best tax 
views of a the country’s 
highest authorities on taxation. This 
board, it is understood, is. giving 
especial attention to the problem of 
levying the taxes where bank credit 
will not be injured or the purchasing 
power of the American people im- 
paired—with the result of diminished 
Liberty bond sales. 


business 
which 
bearing on 
is the series of detailed 
drafted 
depart- 


law 


being by a 


treasury 


house and 
recommenda- 


probable 


number of 


Cost-Plus War Contract 
Officially Defended 


17.—Complaints 
contract 


June 
form of 


Washington, 
that the cost-plus 
adopted by the government paves the 
way for fraud receive energetic denial 
on the part of government officials. 
Details of the 
said to have led to erroneous conclu 
sions are explained in statements by 
Col. R. C. Marshall Jr., in charge of 
national army construction work, and 


contract which are 
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the report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the government to de- 
cide on the best form of contract. 


The system is held to be 


the fairest 


cost-plus 


plan devised for protect- 


ing interests of both the government 
and contractors. 
Its principal features are: 


Compensation of the contractor is 


graduated by a sliding scale; the 
higher the cost of the work the lower 
his percentage of profit. 

A maximum sum is specified be- 
yond which no money can be re- 
ceived by the contractor 

The government may cancel the 
contract at any time, the contractor 
receiving profit only on actual work 


and expenditures up to the date of 
cancellation. 
The government has an absolute 


distribution of 
work as it 


check on the money; 


it may push or delay the 
desires, and may alter its scope to 
meet new requirements 

The contract provides that. the 
contractor shall receive a sum equal 
to the cost of the work plus a cer- 
tain percentage, which, in the case 
of the cantonments is said to have 
been less than 3 per cent 

The contract guarantees the 8-hour 


workday for employes. 


Following is the sliding scale 


If the cost of the work is $100,000 
or under, a fee of 7 per cent of such 
cost; over $100,000 and under $1235,- 
000, a fee of $7,000: over $125,000 
and under $450,000, a fee of 6% per 
cent; over $450,000 and under $500,000, 
a fee of $29,250; over $500,000 and 
under $1,000,000, a fee of 6 per cent 


over $1,000,000 and under $1,100,000, a 
$60,000: over $1,100,000 and 
under $1,500,000, a fee of 5% per 
cent; over $1,500,000 and under $1,650,- 
a fee of $82,500; ‘over $1,650,000 and 
under $2,200,000, a fee of 5 per cent; 
over $2,200,000 and under $2,450,000, 
a fee of $110,000: over $2,450,000 and 
under $2,850,000, a fee of 4% per 
cent; over $2,850,000 and under §: 
000, a fee of $128,250; 5 

000 under $4,000,000, a fee of 4 


fee of 


over $. ’ 


and 
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per cent; over $4,000,000, and under 
$4,250,000, a fee of $160,000; over 


$4,250,000 and under $4,775,000, a fee 
of 334 per cent; over $4,775,000 and 

75,000, a fee of $179,062.50: 
over $5,175,000 and under $5,725,000, 
a fee of 3% per cent; over $5,725,- 
000 and under $6,225,000, a fee of 
$200,375; over $6,225,000 and under 
$6,825,000, a fee of 3% per cent; over 
$6,825,000 and under $7,400,000, a fee 
of $221,812.50; over $7,400,000 and 
under $7,750,000, a fee of 3 per cent; 
over $7,750,000 and under $8,350,000, 
a fee of $235,500: over $8,350,000 and 
under $8,800,000, a fee of 234 per 
cent; over $8,800,000 and under 
$9 650,000, a fee of 242,000: over 
$9,650,000 and under $10,000,000, a 
fee of 2% per cent; over $10,000,000 


a fee of $250,000 


The largest tax bill ever paid by 
an American corporation, perhaps the 
greatest in history, was settled by 
the United States Steel Corp. last 
week and amounted to $233,465,000 
Payment was actually made the sec 
ond week in April, when treasury cer 
tificates of indebtedness for an esti 
mated total of $230,000,000 were 
turned in to the various collectors of 
internal revenue The balance was 
paid in cash. Anticipating the due 
date two months and taking advan 
tage of the discount of 3 per cent per 
year from date of payment to June 
15, the Corporation saved $1,172,325 

Treasury certificates were purchased 
by the Corporation at various times 
last year. Only a small portion, how- 
ever, was held by the various sub- 
sidiaries, the great bulk being accu- 
mulated by the parent corporation in 
New York. When it was decided to 
deposit them, Richard Trimble, treas- 
urer of the Steel Corporation, hesi- 
tated about mailing millions of dol- 
lars worth of government paper to 
over 30 of its subsidiaries, because of 
the danger of loss in transit He 
obtained from the treasury depart- 
ment permission to deposit the cer- 
tificates with the New York district 
federal reserve bank, which will al- 
locate the payments due to the inter 
nal revenue districts in each case, 
acting through other federal reserve 
banks 

The Corporation had the choice of 
securing the 3 per cent discount by 
immediate payment or of holding the 
treasury certificates until the last mo- 
ment for the sake of the 4 per cent 
interest which they carried. The in- 
terest on the certificates was taxable, 
however, and would have been put in 


the highest graduated class of earn- 
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ings, subject to a 60 per cent impost, 
in the cases of a number of the sub 
sidiary companies at least It there 
fore proved to be of substantial ad 


vantage to discount the tax 


Discounts War Bills and 
Makes Large Saving 
Signal economies have been effect- 
ed by the finance division of the gen- 
eral engineer depot of the United 
States army by discounting its bills 
In the six months ended April 30, 
the saving was approximately $166,250. 
In the first 15 days of May the 
net from this source totaled $34,144, 
or at the rate of $68,000 a month. 
Monthly disbursements by the gen 
eral engineer depot mounted from 
$49,746 in May, 1917, to $21,990,752 
in April, 1918. Effected savings com- 
pared with operating expenses for the 
six months ending April 30, 1918, are 


as follows 


Cash Operating 
Mont! discounts expenses 
November, 191) $15,302.04 $2,970.0 
‘ecember, 1917 4,872.49 3,645.00 
Tanuary 1918 17,012.04 §,125.01 
February 1918 0) 008.51 3,735.8 
Mars 1918 46 22 05 3,881.84 
Apri 1918 8.9 3,608.39 
Totals $166,256.03 $ 166.03 
Amount expended Nov 
191 t May |! 
1918 $125,315,821.26 


Delays Are Eliminated 


Invoices for the general engineer 
depot are accompanied by a report 
of the government inspector who has 
received the goods for shipment. If 
at any time the bill has been de 
layed in the manufacturer's office, 
the date of the postmarked envelope 
is considered as the date from which 
the discount period should be figured, 
so that the saving may be effected for 
the government. 

Records are also kept in the finance 
division of the entire procedure of 
handling invoices and of any dis- 
counts which may be lost. The finan- 
cial officer of the depot takes up 
each of these cases, and makes spe- 
cial efforts to see that payments are 
not delayed for the same _ causes 
again. 

The notice to bidders which is sent 


out with the proposal to all manu 


facturers of articles desired contains 
this paragraph: “We will make pay 
ment within 30 days from date of 
invoice and also take advantage of 
cash discounts offered for earlier 
payment.” 

\ voluntary increase of 15 per cent 
in its employes wages has been 
granted by the W. W. Carey Co., 
Lowell, Mass., manufacturer of ma 
chinery and pulleys. The raise be 
came effective June 10. 





Government Buying 


In Coal Tar Products Restricts Mar- 
ket to Spot Sales 


New York, June 15.—The princi 
pal coal tar products are less obtain 
able owing to the extent of govern 
ment buying The entire output of 
toluol, excepting quantities released 
for essential domestic consumption, 
is going to the government In re- 
cent weeks government contracts have 
been let calling for most of the 
solvent naphtha to be produced in 
the future. It is considered only a 
matter of a few weeks before the 
government will contract for a large 
part of the output of benzol. It also 


; 


is considered likely that the ordnance 


department shortly may place orders 





re ea ' : 
Coke Oven By-Products 
Spot 
er Gallon at [Producers Plant 
Pure benzol $0.25t0 .30 


Toluol (on sales sanctioned 


by government) (tank cars) 1.50 
Tolucl (on sales sanctioned by 
government) drums 1.55 
loluo fx government) 1.50 
Solvent naphtha .........+. 18to .25 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol $0.48 to .52 
Naphthalin (nominal) ....... 10to .12 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate « ammonia (no $5.65 to 
Contract 
Pure re! | nominal 
Veen aheaedhdabcebvebedetcun no market 


Solvent napht nominal 


Per Pound at Producers Plant 


Phenol nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
~ pl ‘ amr 9 (fe 
mime ise) no market 
_ P te of aman : (for 
wove e! $4.50 











1 large quantities of phenol. All 


naphthalin continues to go into the 


manufacture of high explosives for 


Deliveries of solvent naphtha re 
cently ordered by the navy have not 


yet been called for, but are awaited 


soon. Hence nerther producers not 
consumers are willing to make con 
tracts. Spot sales are being made 
at 18 to 25 cents per gallon Much 


business in benzol has been done 
this week at 25 to 30 cents per gallon, 
all for spot Large sales of phenol 
also were made, all for spot deliv- 
ery, at 48 to 52 cents per pound 
Toluol for essential domestic re 
juirements continues to be released 
| 


cautiously by the war industries’ 


board 

Much concern is felt with respect 
to future requirements of sulphate 
of ammonia for fertilizer manufac 


turers. 








Repeat Machinery Orders Prevai 


Plant Extensions and the Purchase of Duplicate Tools for Munitions Continue 
to Furnish a Good Bulk of Inquiries—Shipyards are Heavy Buyers 
of Equipment —Crane Inquiries Mount Steadily 


ACH succeeding day marks the appearance of 
K additional inquiries’ for tools for railway shops. 

Buying, however, is deferred... It is stated that 
under the system of buying adopted for the railroads, 
it is necessary to tabulate all items on the lists issued, 
stating in which shop each machine is to be placed. 
The information is then referred to the directing 
organization, and the government sanctions the pur- 
chases to be made. This procedure is required, pos 
sibly, with a view to checking shop equipment, should 
the roads be returned to private ownership. Addi- 
tional large requirements are expected before the 
railroad buying is at an end, as it is stated the pres 
ent lists do not begin to cover the needs. Shellmak 
ing machinery during the past few weeks has formed 
a most important machine tool inquiry 
Larger contracts entailing a tremendous tonnage of 
shells and thousands of guns, are in a formative 
stage, and anticipatory inquiries are prevalent in all 
It is stated that in addition to the $6,500, 


class of 


districts. 


000 ordnance plant which is to be constructed in 
Chicago, existing plants for the manufacture of cer 
shells are being instructed to 
One 


present 


tain favored sizes of 


expand their facilities. manufacturer in the 
Middle West is at the 
capacity, while from all localities, continued inquirie 
This equip 


ment is being purchased in many cases by calling in a 


time doubling his 


for duplicate tools are appearing. new 


few dealers, ascertaining if they have the machines 


desired, and placing the orders at once. Inquiries, 


followed by a close comparison of prices, and other 
details of trade are fast being dispensed with Phe 


prime consideration is to get delivery. Shipbuilding 


continues to furnish an active demand for shop 


equipment, as well as cranes of practically all classes 


Inquiries for shipyard tools are coming steadily from 
both coasts and also the Great Lakes region, which 
under present plans will assume increasing impor 


tance in shipbuilding lines. Larger steel vessels, to 


be taken to the sea in sections, will be constructed 


New Railroad Lists Presage Larger Requirements 


AILROAD inquiries continue to flow into the east 


market sections of the 


ern machinery from all 
These are represented by 


from 25 to 50 


country. lists ranging for the 
most part 


inquiries to come out from the railroads is that of Union 


tools One of the latest 
Pacific, involving about 70 tools of miscellaneous descrip 
While the lists now before the market 

a good total, the trade is still inclined to believe 
the present inquiries in no way represent the 
placed by the railroads 
despite the tendency on the 
keep 


ageregate 
that 


volume of 


tions. 


within the next 


part of the 


business to be 
month or so, 
railroad 

minimum. 


administration to purchases down to a 


Shipbuilding Still Prime Market Factor 


for the several weeks, the 


absorbing the 


As has been the case 
shipbuilders 
the trade. Trading in view of business pending, how 
ever, is relatively small. During the past week the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. has purchased considerable addi 
tional equipment for its boiler shop and is expected to 
start shortly on the purchase of tools for its proposed 
extension, which will run up close to $1,000,000. The 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., as stated in the preceding 
issue, has given up the construction of a new yard on 
the Atlantic coast, but will build Alameda, 
Cal, which will be known as the The 
company now is figuring on a large list of machine tools 


past 


now are chief interest of 


a -yard at 
Liberty yard. 


and other equipment, although the requirements have 
been considerably reduced. It is understood that the 
Sparrow's Point plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 


Corp. will be enlarged shortly by the construction of 
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four new ways and shop additions Che Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. is understood to be. still 
awaiting final government approval before acting on 


requirements for its proposed turbine plant at Richmond 
Va The Skinner & Eddy Seattle, 
eastern market on a large list of 


Rochester, N , 


list for a shell plant to be established in Chicago. 


continues to 
tools 


Corp., 
negotiate in the 

The 
large 
This 


can be learned. 


Symington interests, have a 
however, has not been placed so far as 


The Malleable Iron & Fittings Co 


Conn., has closed on a few 


business, 


Bridgeport, miscellaneous 


tools. The General Electric Co. has purchased several 
lathes and power presses for its plant at Schenectady, 
N. Y. The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., New York, has covered on a small list. Che 


McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. is 


construction of an 


planning the 


addition to its plant at Pottstown, 
Pa., which it is expected will cost approximately $2,500, 
000. A large extension to the plant of L. F 


Shoemaker & Co., 


structural 


. 
also in Pottstown, is contemplated 


Wide 
The Midvale Steel & 
inquiry for 27 electric cranes for its plant at 
Pa. The list involves five 100-ton, one 75-ton, 
30-ton, 25-ton and 10-ton 
travelers; 5-ton 
The issued a 
list, ranging 
from 5 to 50 tons capacity; 30 tower cranes of 10 tons 


Demand for 


Cranes Continues 


Ordnance Co. has issued an 
Nicetown, 
eight 
three over 
10-ton jib 


Bethlehem 


50-ton, one steven 


head one and one special 


crane, Shipbuilding Corp. has 


revised which calls for 29 overhead cranes, 


legged gantry cranes, 5 and 10 


two 10-ton 


eight double 
15-ton 


capacity; 


tons; three and single legged gantry 
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The Greek Circle, itself a symbol of superlative excellence, is well 
chosen as the designating mark of AGATHON SUPER-STEELS, 
for by their super-quality, super-strength and super-service, they 
ne A every tradition associated with that ancient symbol. 


Agathon Alloy Steels will serve your purpose BEST. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO, Agathon City 


Sales Offices: 

Detroit Office—326-327-28 Ford Bldg. F. Walter Guibert, 
District Representative 

Cleveland Office—Hickox Bidg. The Hamill-Hickox Co., 
District Representatives 

Chicago Office 1370 People’s Gas Bidg., 122 S. Mich. Blvd 
C. H. Beach. District Representative. 

Philadelphia Office 603 Widener Bldg. Frank Wallace. 
District Sales Manager 

Syracuse Office 621 University Block. T. B. Davies, 
District Sales Manager 

J. E. Dockendorff & Co., 20 Broad St., New York, General Export 

Agents. 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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\met! 
10-ton 
and two 5-ton 
Madison, III. 
is inquiring for a 25-ton 


West 


replace 


cranes, and 12 or more locomotive cranes. The 
ican Car & Foundry Co. is in the market for two 


electric cranes for its plant in St. Louis 


one for Chicago and the other for 
Electric Co 


standard 


cranes, 
The General 
and a 20-ton 
\lass It is 
30-ton 


gantry 


overhead crane for Lynn, 


understood the latter.is to the 
crane recently inquired for Westinghouse, 


buy a 15-ton electric crane 


Rutland, Vt 


Church, Kerr & Co. are to 


for the Rutland railroad shops at 


Business Continues Brisk in Cleveland District 


ATLROAD 
trary to 
Central list 
tabulated for 


not yet materialized, 
The 


comprises about 180 items, which 


buying has con 


expectation in some quarters New 


York 
being 


now 
the governmental 
that 


are submission to 


approval. It is stated accurate 


the 


agencies tor final 


government’s. railway 


the machine desir 


information is required by 


; | , } 
officers relative to not only ed, Dut 


1 : , 4 
also the correct location, where it is desired to use each 


machine [The Nickel Plate is expected to issue a list 
shortly, through its Cleveland office [The Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western railway has issued a small list through 
its office in Toledo, O. Buying still continues on ‘the 
equipment for the new Findlay plant of the Grant Motor 
Car Corp., most of the tools being placed with two 
large dealers in Cleveland. The Templars Motor Corp., 


Cleveland rchased about 15 lathes and a number 


of grinders for 


has pu 


plant extension work in connection with 


shell contracts. The Firestone Metal Products Co., 
\kron, O., is buying drills, die sinking machinery and 
special tools for a large plant addition The Kelly 
Springheld Tire Ce is buying some machinery for its 
lant at Akron, and also is building a complete new 
vlant at Charlesto1 -m | Studebake ( p »outn 
Bend, Ind., is buying additional shellmaking machinery 
The ki 1 Motor Car Co., Detroit s stead y purchasing 
miscellaneous light machinery. The Petroleum Iron 


Works, Sharon, Pa., is inquiring for a Hillis-Jones shear 


The United Engineering & Foundry ( Y oungstow! 
O., is inquiring for a precision horizontal boring mill 
and a used 38-inch 27-fo0o ea ity engine lathe 
The Knight Mfg. ¢ Canto! () is in the narket 

1 6-foot radial drill, a 24-inch shaper and irge plant 





The Fulton Cutlery Co., Ca 
lOO to 


150-pound belt drop hammer a wo small 
ower presses The Pennsyly ia Iu Ti & Stove ( 
Warren, Pa., is in the market for a ». 97 Toledo squa 
ing shear, 8 or 10-foot pow Is fe nch_ plate 
18-inch throat, for a power punch, and an 8 to 10-foot 
power press [The Detroit Metal Products ( Detroi 
Mich., is inquiring for a 4-inch radial drill. The Simps« 
I< undry Cy Newark, O will purchase a 42-inch lathe 

Crane Builders filled Up to November 

Northern Ohio crane builders report that their plants 


are working 100 per cent on direct or indirect govern 


business All railroads have inquiries out for 


lots or! 


ment 


one to four Several have placed yrders 


cranes in 


recently and these bookings with the filling of shipyare 
lemands have so filled up the plants that deliveries ar 
yt yromised this side ot Novembet 1918. suilders 
say if the present rate of rder-pla g s continues 
they will be into 1919 delivery before many weeks Che 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, continues + 
receive orders from the French government for cranes 
to join those erected at the ports f La Rochelle at 
Cherbourg, as well as at the two American ports in 
France. All crane orders o! course, gO th oug! the 


crane committee at Washington, which determines, fron 
lata filed at the time the order is placed, ic yrders 
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are most urgent. The large inquiry from the bethlehen 
Shipbuilding Corp. is still pending. Several inquiries ari 
extant for used cranes Among these is an inquiry 


two used 20-ton cranes from the | 


foundry Co., Youngstown, O 


Builders of heavy machinery state they neve! 


[heir chief difficulty is in receiving 


more busy. inquiries 
tor equipment trom manulacturers who knew sIx ot! 
seven months ago they would require the machines t 
enable them to produce the material { which they 
had contracts. Orde placing was postponed and now 
they are unable to obtain satisfactory deliveries. The 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has an inquiry 


ym Syracuse, N. Y., for a $20,000 manipulator, required 


r handling forgings. Six months delivery is promised 
Scattered jut i Chicag District 
| ist emand f machine tools in the Chicag 
listrict is scattered and to single tools rathet 
tha 1 ts The iggrewate continues te r¢ lareve ind 
dealers are loing a eCavy yusiness 1 spite ) lack « 
irve iSts M itters ( ) rity are ress re i 
continually and it is creasingly difticu to plac« 
wit] anutacturers unless the rder is accompante 
vy the ) ity certincate This s t prote¢ ers 
igainst depleti of the raw material supplies \ new 
egulation of shipments y express 1S at ng son aif 
culty t apid delivery by refusing acceptance: inly 
shipment over 300 pounds, except on a _ special orde 
trom the government It is a matter of interest to ma 
chine tool sellers that western railroads appear to have 
e€ given less noney tor buying to Is thar easte 
companies. This indicates less buying in this territory 
\lth h there is considerabl talk about the projected 
lunitio: plant ’ Chicago te cost about $6,500.00 
cle e inquiry has resulted up to this time The Chi 
cat Rock Island & Pacific railroad is inquiring on a 
5 ntaining eight machines. Representatives of Cl] 
a ealers were present at an auction ol! about 7/0 
at nes it =the plant ( the Brenbunfers | gineering 
at South Lorain, O., June j This concern was 
engaged tl the manutacture oO ul ns ror toreign 
governments ut had dis« tinue pera ! Che equip 
t was Scattere vit] argest single lots 
yotl ) nicago Davy l \ \\ ght nanutlactt I ) 
re oO! ga tur ng ithes a he nac ne tools 
) | it the tor < pliant « \1] Ss-( haimers Co 
Chicag i! will equip it. .to produce his line Che 
Mueller Mfg. Ci Decatur, Ill., is preparing to erect 
several additions to provide additional space for muni 
t inutacturs The Pennsylvania Lines West, is 
ilding extensive repair shops at Logansport, Ind 
Canada Needs Machinery 
fe IikRI is good demand throughout Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, for machine tools, used in ship- 
building and munition plants. The placing of additional 
hell contracts by the United States government with 
\ anadla I s making jj necessary for the majority 
the ul n plants to enlarge their facilities, and in 
any Sé t renew their equipment The demand for 
class¢ equipment of munitions plants is good 
| Canadian tool manufacturers are hard pressed to 
dle the lers Owing to the abn nal requirements 
yt ach ni ols of every description, shipments trom 
e% t States are indefinite and few Canadian deal 
ers are ab » give a reliable date { delivery from 
American tool builders \ feature tf the present market 
the demand for used machinery Owing to changes 
vhic ire contemplated by many Canadian firms from 


inquiry for electrical equipment 


expected. 


demand 1s 
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SPEEDING with 
ROLLING MILL JIM 





Say Fellows! you remem- 
ber the first of March I told 
you the “Hubbard” broke 
ground for a new foundry? 
Well here’s a picture of her, 
she started with a BANG, 
June 3rd. Just 93 days! She 
has some up-to-date equip- 
ment in her, installed by some 
speed artists, I'll say: electric 
furnace, open hearth furnace 
and all that swell stuff. Pike 
her off for yourself! 

So. long, 


(lucy Ulf fu — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« “Hinds of Tron and Sfeel rolls and Steed Castings. 
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HE Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Chicago, has established a 
branch office in the Union Trust 
building, Washington, in charge of 
Ralph T. Stone, formerly affiliated 
with the New York office of this 
company. 

The Simmons Machine Co., Inc., 
has moved its New York office to 
801 Singer building. A. W. Rich- 
ards is in charge. 

The Conway Stove Co., Bellevue, 
O., has adopted a new firm name 
and in future will be known as 
The Bellevue Manufacturing Co. 
No change in ownership nor man- 
agement will be made. 

The Curtain Supply Co. has 
leased the building at 350 W. On- 
tario street, Chicago» The new 


Business Changes of Recent Occurrence 


quarters, which were occupied June 
1, will effect a 50 per cent increase 
in space. 

The Erie, Pa., plant of the Na- 
tional Forge & Tool Co., will be 
moved to Irvine, (Warren county) 
Pa. The general offices also will 
be established there. 

The Miami Metals 
moved its offices to rooms 937 
to 949 Peoples Gas Building, 122 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

The Kirk Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
announces that it has been appoint- 
ed Pittsburgh representative for 
the Weber Chimney Co., McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, builder of 
reinforced concrete chimneys. 

The James Clark Jr. Electric Co., 
Inc., Oscar P. Wodack, district man- 


Co. has re- 


ager, has removed to 23-27 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago. The Elec- 
tric Tool Repair & Maintenance 
Co. has taken quarters at the same 
address. 


The firm name of the Inland 
Steel Castings Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been changed to that of 
the Inland Malleable Iron & Steel 
Co., since the bulk of the tonnage 
of this plant consists of malleable 
iron castings. 


J. Alex Gordon, In- 
diana and northern Ohio represen- 
tative of the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., of Buffalo, manufacturers 
of automatic electric industrial 
power trucks, has moved his offices 
from 544 David Whitney building, 
to 1116-20 in the same _ building. 


Michigan, 














New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A_ $20,000 
room extension will be built at the plant of 
the Robert Gair Co., 50 Washington 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
proposed $25,000 extension to the 
Basin Iron Works has been awarded to 
liam F. Henry, 316 Flatbush avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Work will be started 
$40,000,000 government 
houses and pier# in South Brooklyn. Cass 
Gilbert, 242 Madison avenue, New York, is 
in charge. 

BUFFALO.—Cousins & Son, this city, will 
build machinery works, to cost $25,000. 

BUFFALO.—The National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co. will build a machine shop to 
$85,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Acme Steel & Malleable 
Iron Works is contemplating the erection of 
a l-story, 100 x 175-foot addition. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Dry 
will build a 2-story machine 
$8500, 

FREDONIA, N. Y.—A _ $100,000 
ment at the filtration plant is 
by this village. 

KINGSTON, N. Y.—A_ $30,000 factory 
building will be erected by Charles Michaud 
for the Herbert Brush Mfg. Co. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Plans for 
a $60,000 silk mill, 2 stories, 73 x 212 feet, 


boiler 


stret. 


The contract for the 
Atlantic 
Wil- 


soon on the ware- 


cost 


Dock Co. 
shop to cost 


improve- 
contemplated 


are being drawn by Dwight Seabury, Paw 
tucket, L. I., for Aaron Cohen, 212 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Monroe Iron 


Metal Cooperage Co. will build a I-story ad- 


diation, 50 x 100 feet. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Cochranbly 
Co. will build an addition, 48 x 70 feet, to 
its machine shop. 

BLAIRSVILLE, PA. — The Pennsylvania 


railroad is considering building a roundhouse 


and engine house here. 


FORD CITY, PA.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. will build a large addition to its No. 2 
gas hall here. 

GREENVILLE, PA. — Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroad will make extensive improve 
ments to its shops soon. 

HAMILTON, PA. — It is reported the 


Aetna Explosives Co. has purchased the David 
Walls farm and will build a plant for the 
manufacture of chemicals. 
LEBANON, PA.—Bids are being 
by the Lebanon Steel Foundry Co. 


received 
on a l- 


story, 112 x 176-foot foundry addition. 
MILTON, PA.—The Milton Mfg. Co. will 
build a forge shop to replace one recently 
damaged by fire. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The bureau of yards 
and docks, Washington, has awarded to 
Thomas Reilly & Co. the contract for the 
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construction of a $130,000 power and trans 
former house. 

PITTSBURGH.—tThe state water supply 
commission recently granted the Central Iron 
& Steel Co. permission to build two bridges 
across Paxton creek. 

SHARON, PA.—Architect E. E. Clepper 
is preparing plans for a gboiler house, 1-story, 
40 x 70 feet, to cost $25,000. 

SHARON, PA.—An addition to a power 


house for the Savage Arms Co., of New York, 


is being prepared by Engineer Griggs & 
Myers. 

SHARON, PA.—Ben R. Allen has _ been 
commissioned to build an $8,000,000  picric 


acid plant for the Butterworth-Judson Co. at 


Brunswick, Ga. 


WAYENSBORO, PA.—The H. T. Shearer 
Machine Co. has bought the shops vacated 
by the Victor Tool Co. and will make re- 


pairs and additions. 


WHEATLAND, PA. — The Pennsylvania 
railroad is building a roundhouse and turn 
table here. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Emergency Fleet Direc 


tor Charles M. Schwab recently announced 
that a shipbuilding plant to cost $10,000,000 
will be built along the Delaware river. 


EAST NEWARK, N. J. — The Gleason 


Wire Works recently was badly damaged by 
fire. Machinery suffered the greatest damage. 
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Small Castings that Aid in a Big Way— 
“FARRELL-CHEEK” Steel Castings 


And it matters but very little whether the All who have used Farrell-Cheek Castings 
castings are required for motor truck, trac- have invariably been delighted with the 
tor, motor car or any other purpose; if they results obtained, and the service given— 
are Farrell-Cheek Castings they will give especially where the castings had to with- 
lasting and dependable service for all time. stand unusual strains or vibrations. 


Send us your specifications and let us submit a Farrell-Cheek Quality estimate and 
delivery date. We specialize on Blank Gears, Carbonizing and Case Hardening Boxes. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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turbine 


AMHERST, MASS. A 


house and coal handling plant will be erected 


$55,000 


by the Massachusetts Agricultural college. 

CANTON, MASS.—The Springdale Finish- 
ing Co. will build a 2-story, 45 x 50-foot 
mill, to cost $25,000. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—Hyman Cutler & Co 
will build a_ brick, 3-story, 48 x 78-foot 
lactory. 

EAST WALPOLE, MASS.—C. S. Bird & 
Son have let the contract for a 1-story, 68 x 
310-foot addition. 

EVERETT, MASS.—The Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, will build a 4-story, 61 x 39- 


foot addition. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Nashaw- 
ena Mills will build a 2-story, 145 x 264-foot 
weave shed and a 3-story, 136 x 412-foot 
mill, to cost $450,000. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. — The Nasha- 
wena Mills is said to be contemplating erect- 
ing a large addition. Plans have been drawn 
calling for a 2-story, 145 x 264-foot weave 
shed and a 3-story, 136 x 412-foot spinning 





Among New England Factories 


mill. The improvements will cost about 
$450,000. 

STOUGHTON, MASS. — The Perfection 
Cooler Co. will build a brick, mill construc- 
tion, 3-story, 58 x 108-foot factory. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Harwood & 


Quincey Machine? Co. has awarded contracts 
for a l-story addition. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Fiber Finish- 
ing Co. has let the contract for a_ 1-story, 
44 x 88-foot addition. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. — The Potter & 
Johnson Machine Co. has let the contract 
for a 20 x 200-foot freight shed. 

BRANFORD, CONN.—A_ $50,000 foundry, 
l-story, 135 x 200 feet, will be constructed 
by the Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Plans have been 


completed for a brick and steel, 4-story, 22 x 


80-foot loft building for Harvey & Lewis, 
Hartford, Conn. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN The Susman 
Feuer Co. will build a brick and concrete, 


4-story, 5 x 75-foot warehouse, to cost 


$50,000. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—The Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. has let the contract for 
a concrete, 1-story, 45 x 90-foot mill build- 
ing, to cost $16,000. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN A $20,000 ware 
house, l-story, 64 x 89 feet, will be con 
structed by Barney Miller 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Turat & 
Hine Mfg. Co. has let the contract for a 2 
story, 40 x 100-foot storage building It also 


is building an additional branch factory in 


Collinsville, Conn. 


TORRINGTON, CONN Bids close J] 


17 for a brick, mill construction, 2-story, 
x 307-foot, with 50 x 6l-foot and 13 x 32 
foot ells, addition to the plant of the Fitz 
gerald Mfg. Co. 

WATERBURY, CONN The American 
Mills Co. will awarded contracts for constr 


tion of a $10,000 plant addition 


WATERBURY, 
brick 


to cost $¢ ,000, tor 


CONN Plans have been 


drawn for a and steel, 8-story, 90 x 


176-foot hotel 
Owning ( 


the Con 


necticut 


Activities in the Central States 


CEDARBURG, WIS.—An addition is be 
ing built to the plant of the Western Rope 
Mig. Co The addition will house a large 
crane when completed. 

ELROY, WIS.—O. F. Miller, clerk of the 
board of education, is taking bids for the 
erection of a high school building. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Wright Bros. 


Box Co. has engaged Architect J. E. Hennen 
for a factory addi- 


$25,000, 


plans 2-story 
125 
equipment, 
WIS. 


and 


to prepare 


tion, 50 x feet, costing about 


motors, etc. 
The city 


specihcations 


including new 
JANESVILLE, 


plans 


council 
for a 
over 


has ordered 


bridge of reinforced concrete and steel 


Rock river. 


LAKE MILLS, WIS.—The board of pub- 
lic works awarded the general contract for 
the: construction of a sewage disposal system 


to L. B. Brogan &+ Burns, Green Bay, Wis. 
Reichardt & Pierce, Watertown, Wis., are 
consulting engineers. ; 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Walter C. 
taking bids furnishing 
and light 


Staeffler, 
the 
one 


city clerk, is for 


municipal water commission 
1500-kilowatt turbo-generator 

MILWAUKEE.—tThe Filer & 
started -work on the 
forge shop, 60 x 155 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—A 
office building, 65 x 
the American 


unit. 


Stowell Co. 
has erection of a new 
10-story banking house 
120 feet, will be 


Exchange bank. 


and 
erected by 
MILWAUKEE.—A 
core building costing 
erected by the National 
Co., Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Co. is building an addition to cost $10,000. 
MILWAUKEE. — The Brake & 
Electric Co. will build an foundry to 


cost $75,000. 


and 
will be 
Electric 


new iron foundry 
about $75,000 
Brake & 


National 
iron 


MILWAUKEE.—National Steel Foundries 
is planning an addition, 80 x 140 feet. H. 
J. Esser, 402 Camp building, is architect. 

MILWAUKEE, — A _ I-story brick, steel 
and concrete garage and service shop, 32 x 
100 feet, will be erected by the Wadhams 
Oil Co. 

MILWAUKEE. —John H. Fowles, secre 
tary of the sewerage commission, is_ taking 
sealed bids for furnishing the suction piping 
for an 18 and a 24-inch centrifugal pump. 

MILWAUKEE.—Albert Dix, 215 Graham 


street, will erect a double garage, 110 x 150 
feet, to include a machine shop. Bids are 
being taken by Architect Stanley F. Kadow, 
988 Kinnickinnic avenue. 
MILWAUKEE.—tTentative plans and es- 
timates for a new steel foundry costing 
about $80,000, prepared for the Pelton Steel 
Co., will not be carried out. Instead the 
company will make several additions to the 


present foundry. 
MORRISONVILLE, WIS.—Architect Ed- 
Madison, Wis., is 
three-room addition to 


ward preparing 


the high 


Tough, 
for a 
school at Morrisonville. 

NEENAH, WIS. Robert A. 
Messmer & Bros., Majestic building, Milwau- 


plans 


Architects 


kee, are preparing plans for a $40,000 addi- 
tion, 40 x 100 feet, to Theda Clark Memorial 
hospital. 

PARK FALLS, WIS.—Architects R. A, 
Messmer & Bro., Majestic building, Milwau- 
kee, are preparing plans for a new city hall, 


auditorium and community building, to cost 


$50,000. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. — The 


erecting a new high school building has come 


necessity of 


immediate ac- 
about $200,000 


the common council and 


tion on an 


before 
appropriation of 


will be taken. 
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SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS The B 
cyrus Co. will build a two-story) Idition t 
its administration building Architect A. ¢ 
Eschweiler, Milwaukee, is preparing plans. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Fred W. Dort recently 
obtained a permit to erect a foundry 6 x 
80 feet, to cost $6000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—S. A. Riches is n 
templating the erection of a foundry, to cost 
$3000. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Architect F. |] John 
son is preparing plans for a $150,000 school 
building, 117 x 135 feet, for the board of 
education. L. A. Nichols is secretary 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Enterprise Foun- 
dry Co. is contemplating erection of a 1-story, 
85 x 90 foot foundry building, in which to 
manufacture gray iron castings for ship- 
building purposes. 

WAUPUN, WIS.—The C. A. Shaler Co 
will build an addition. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—C. R. Meyer & Sons 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has taken the general 
contract at $69,940, for constructing the first 
unit of the new high school building, 106 x 
200 feet, 2-story and basement. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Universal Ma 
chinery Co. is letting contracts for a foun 
dry, 90 x 160 feet, and core room, 60 x 66 
feet, to cost $50,000 

WEST BEND, WIS The West Bend 
Heating & Lighting Co. ‘will increase its 
coal storage capacity to 750 tons and install 
new automatic coal and ash handling equip 
ment. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The board of pub- 
lic works is advertising éor sealed bids for 


water main extensions requiring 3000 feet of 


6-inch hydrants, and mis 


furnished by the 


cast iron pipe, 10 


cellaneous fittings, to be 


contractor. Bids close June 22, at 2 p. m 
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The Hughes Mechanical Gas Producer 


REPEAT ORDERS 








Indicate Satisfaction 


A partial list of repeat 
customers showing 
number of Hughes 
Producers used by 


each. 


Carnegie Steel Co. “. - 119 


American Steel & Wire Co. - 5 
Bethlehem Steel Co. - - 54 
New Jersey Zinc Co. - - - 42 
National Tube Co. - . - 44 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. - 40 
Lackawanna Steel Co. - -- FP 
Indiana Steel Co. . - 38 
Inland Steel Co. - - - 36 
Minnesota Steel Co. - - 36 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. - - 36 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 32 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. - 32 
American Rolling Mill Co. - - 30 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. - 30 


More than 1000 in use 





Write for Bulletin A-4 


Bulletin A-4 contains considerable information on the 
subject of producer gas and explains the Hughes 
Uniform Feed, Water Cooled Poker, Blowing, Mixing 
and other special features which contribute to its 
splendid performance. A copy is waiting your request. 





THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorGAN Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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WEST DE PERE, WIS.—A. J. Beaure- 
gard has the contract erecting two shop ad 
ditions for the DePere Mig. Co. 

WHITEWATER, WIS.—J. N. 
proprietor of the Century Pen 
templating erection of a new plant. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The J. Goff Sheet 


Humphrey, 
Co., is con 


Metal Stamping Co. will build a 1-story ad 
dition, 60 x 80 feet. 
DETROIT.—The Long Mfg. Co. is build 


ing a 2-story addition 66 x 125 feet. 


DETROIT.—The Murchey Machine Tool 
Co. is building a 3-story addition. 

DETROIT.—The Long Mfg. Co. is build 
ing a 2-story addition. 

DETROIT The Anderson Forge & Ma 
chine Co. will erect an addition to its heat- 


treating building and pickling department. 


DETROIT.—A 3-story addition 60 x 153 


feet, to the twist drill department of the Ar 
thur Colton Co. is being erected. 
DETROIT.—The Detroit Automatic Scale 
Co. will build a 5-story addition, 113 x 121 
feet. 
DETROIT. The General Motors Co., 
Standish Backus, secretary, Boyer building, 


l-story drop forging shop, 60 x 
cest $350,000. 


will build a 
300 feet, to 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Michigan 
Boiler & Iron Works has bought the plant 
of the Central Boiler & Supply Co. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The Tanne- 
witz Works is building a 2-story addition, 98 
x 160 feet. 

HASTINGS, 
Press Co. will build a 

HASTINGS, MICH 
building an 


MICH. The Consolidated 
l-story foundry. 


The 
addition 160 


Consolidated 


Press Co. is x 422 


feet, to contain a foundry, pattern shop and 
storage room. 

LANSING, MICH. — The Eaton Rapids 
Woolen Mills is constructing a 3-story dor 
mitory 40 x 150 feet. 

LEPEER, MICH. The Lepeer Tractor 
Truck Co., W. H. Tucker, president, will 
build a 1-story plant, 60 x 200 feet, to cost 
$30,000. 

MT. CLEMENS, MICH. Henry Engle 


brecht, R. F. D. No. 1, highway commission- 


er, will let a contract shortly for a 60-foot 
span steel bridge with 16-foot roadway. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. The Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. recently pur 
chased a site for an addition. 

ABINGDON, ILL. — The Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. will build a 3-story factory, 33 x 110 
feet, to cost $20,000. 


Bloomington 
Scottish Rite 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The 
Ancient Accepted 
Masons, a $150,000 
CHICAGO. — The Haggard 
Co. is building an addition, 50 x 70 feet. 


consistory, 
plan building. 


& Marcusson 
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CHICAGO.—Hardinge Bros. are building 
a l-story building, 40 x 100 
CHICAGO.—L. 


machine shop, 24 x 125 


feet. 
Heinerman .is_ building a 


1-story leet. 
Steel Co. will 
feet, to cost 


CHICAGO.—The Concrete 


build a warehouse, 225 x 350 
$75,00. 
CHICAGO 
contract to J. L. 
Madison 


to cost 


CHICAGO.—C. A 


have let a 
Co., 189 West 
machine shop, 


Armour & Co 
Carnegie & 
street, for a 1-story 
$40,000. 


Brown is building a 


l-story plant 75 x 125 feet, at Thirty-fifth 
street and Shields avenue, to manufacture 
truck bodies. 

CHICAGO.—The former plant of the Allis 
Chalmers Co., at Twelfth street and Wash 
tenaw avenue, has been bought by David A 


568 Washington boulevard, who will 


to manutacture 


Wright, 


equip it lathes, gun-boring 


and turning lathes and a composite lathe ‘and 


planer. 
DECATUR, ILL 


several 


The H Mueller 


additions. 


Mig 


Co, is planning 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL Board of luca 
1 } 


school uilding, 


shop 


tion plans a $75,000 high 


boiler metal shop and smoke 


QUINCY, ILL.—The 
ton Co. has the contract for a new 
feet, for the 


house, 


Hunzinger Construc 
warehouse 
2-stories, 150 x 160 Moorman 


Mfg. Co. 





WASH.—M. H. Tholme has 


purchase of a site 
and drydock., 


EVERETT, 
contract for the 
shipbuilding plant 
The 

begin 


closed a 
for permanent 


Northwest 
construc 


WASH. 


immediately 


HOQUIAM, 
Lumber Co. will 


tion of a lumber mill here. 


NORTH BEND, WASH. Commissioners 
of King county will build a 9%6-foot steel 
span over Snoqualmie river 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—Sealed bids will be 


board up to June 
a steel bridge, 


t.ken by the state highway 


14 at 2 p. m. for constructing 


across the 


consisting of two. 100-foot spans, 
Naches river. 
ROZA, WASH. Improvements to cost 


about $50,000, including a new mill equipped 


with modern machinery have been decided 
upon by the Great Western Silicate Co. 
near here. 

SEATTLE Architect S E. Sonnichsen is 


taking figures for coystruction of the $400,000 


plant of the Gulowsen-Grei -Engine Co. 


SEATTLE The Heffernan Engineering 


Co. has acquired a strip of waterfront which 


will be converted into a ship repairing plant. 


SEATTLE.—William 


announces his 


Todd, Todd Shipbuild- 
company will con 
plant to 


ing Co 


struct a large ship repair cost 


$2,500,000. 
SEATTLE.—The 

& Shipbuilding Co. has 

once and two 


American Concrete Pipe 


bought a site which 


will be cleared at shipbuilding 


ways constructed for building concrete vessels. 
SEATTLE.—City council has passed a bill 
authorizing issuance of $5,500,000 in bonds 
for construction and development of a hydro 
electric power plant on the Skagit river. 
SPOKANE.—The Armstead Mines, Henry 


H Armstead, contemplates constructing a 


$150,000 mill. 


Works has 
Mack Machinery 


locomo 


Western Iron 


plant of the 


SPOKANE 
taken 
Co. for the 


The 
over the 


manufacture of gasoline 


t ves. Equipment to cost $15,000 is being 
installed 
TACOMA, WASH.—The Star Iron Works 
will erect a building, 60 x 200 feet. 
ASTORIA, OREG. It is reported the 
Crewn - Willamette Paper Co. contemplates 
constructing a pulp mill. 


OREG.—The Bay City Ship 
1 four-way shipyard. 
The Northwest 


capacity of its 


PORTLAND, 
building Co. will establish 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
Steel Co. plans to double the 
present plant. 
PORTLAND, OREG 


once at the 


Construction will be 


Columbia 


started at plant of the 


River Shipbuilding Corp. on two additional 
ways. 

PORTLAND, OREG. Samuel Glasgow, 
Spokane, Wash., has purchased the Jobes 
Milling Co. plant and plans have been made 


for enlarging its capacity 


OREG.—Director General McAdoo 
Oregon & 
Burns. 


SALEM, 
may order an extension of the 


Eastern railroad from Crane to 


SALEM, OREG Portland 
Light & 
reservoir 


Applications of 


Railway Power Co. for permission 


to construct a have been approved 
by State Engineer 
the dam will cost about $300,000 It is to be 


high and 442 feet 


Lewis. Construction of 


80 fect long. 


The American Trona 


l-story 


LOS ANGELES 


Corp. will build a forge and pattern 


shop. 

LOS ANGELES.—Flood 
Los Angeles county to the amount 
000, of $165,000 is for 


been approved by 


bonds of 
of $1,000, 


have 


control 
which bridges 
the capital issues committee 


at Washington 


LOS ANGELES Ihe General Petroleum 
Co. will build a 1-story machine shop, 40 x 
100 feet. 

LOS ANGELES. - The Pacific Electric 
Railway Co. has given a contract to the 
Wurster Construction Co. for shops at Tor 
rance, including a car shop 180 x 400 feet, 
machine shop 180 x 450 feet, erecting shop 
180 x 450 feet, forge shop 150 x 200 feet, 
paint shop 180 x 450 feet, and power plant 60 


x 120 feet, at an estimated cost of $1,000,009 


MARE ISLAND, CAL.—The bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, Washing 
ton, is making plans for a machine shop ad 
dition to cost $350,000 

SACKAMENTO, CAI The California 
highway commission will receive bids until 
June 24 for construction of several bridges 


FRANCISCO.—The Pacific Foundry 


building 1 one-story steel factory 


SAN 
Co 1s 
building 

SAN 
preparing plans for 


FRANCISCO.-—Bruff & Labarthe are 
concentrating plant for 


a copper mine near Princeton, B. ¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO Holmes 


is preparing plans for a drydock to be erected 
I Moore Oakland, Cal 


Howard ( 


for the Shipbuilding Co 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Maurice Couchot and 
Joseph Losekann, Stockton, Cal., are prepatr 
ing plans for a 3-story factory for the Sperry 
flour mills, to cost $80,000 

SAN FRANCISCO The. Golden Gate Iron 


contract by the 
work for 


awarded the 
works for the 


Works has 


hoard of 


been 


public iron 


the San Francisco hospital. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—¢ W Hansen, 180 
Jessie street, has been awarded a_ contract 


by the Fleischmann Co. for a 2-story con 


steel and galvanized iron factory ad 


$20,000. 


crete, 


dition, to cost 
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PIG IRON 


‘“‘BUFFALO” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer, Basic. 


“CHERRY VALLEY” Leetonia, O. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“DOVER” Canal Dover, O. 
Basic, Malleable 


“FANNIE” W. Middlesex, Pa. 
Basic, Bessemer 


“VICTORIA” Pt. Colborne, Ont. 
Foundry, Malleable 


“ZUG” Detroit, Mich. 
Foundry, Malleable, Basic 


IRONORE COAL COKE 


M.A.HANNA&Co. 


Sales Agents 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG 
DETROIT TORONTO 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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IRON ORE Stove plate, N. J. points.... 24.75 Forge flashings, large, Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 
Stove plate, Birmingham.... 20.00to 21.50 Forge No. 1, eastern Pa.... 26.50 to 27.50 
rior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Stove plate, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 25.00 Grate bars, Buffalo......... 24.50 to 25.00 
ee e Bessemer, 55 8 Rp Re $5.95 Stove plate, eastern _, eee 24.00 to 25.00 Grate bars, Cleveland. .. 25.50 to 26.00 
ale essemer, 55 iron........... 5.70 Stove plate, Cleveland...... 25.00 to 25.50 Grate bars, N. J. points. eae 24.75 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron...... 5.20 Stove plate, Pittsburgh..... 22.00 Iron axles, Pittsburgh...... 46.50 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron......... 5.05 Iron axles, Cincinnati...... 43.50 to 44.00 
WAREHOUSE PRICES a —. — reseaee = 
e “ ron axles, Mcscsécese 46.50 
PRT. Tagg Freight Rates, Pig Iron {ron axles, eastern Pa...... «00 to 132 
Stee ars, SE ee 4.10c ron axles, St. Louis........ 46.00 to 46. 
Steel bars, Cleveland Meadade 4.035c Pee and Shenango valleys 110 Iron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 to 47.00 
Steel bars, Detroit.......... 4.085c Newa - ” Age, Wot, phiend eRe Y 50 Iron rails, Chicago......... 39.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..... 4.10c gy Ne Jecsesreevecceceees 370 [Iron rails, Buffalo.......... 36.00 to 37.00 
Steel bars, New York...... 4.095¢ Philadel 7S anit, ae We alee 2 3.30 Iron rails, Cincinnati....... 34.00 to 35.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢ Pp ~ * — eet ee 1.10 Iron rails, St. Louwis........ 37.00 to 37.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085¢ “ge siaditnsae ie ya tthe Rae Ba as: 3:70 [ron rails, Cleveland........ 34.00 
Steel bars, St. Paul......... 4.22c Mi --" oe St *b; ul = stall 454 Machine turnings, Cincinnati 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05c . Buffalo 1S, SE POM... +. seeeee . Machine turnings, Cleve.... 17.00 to 17.75 
Iron bars, Buffalo.......... 4.65¢ All “ “i $1.40 Machine turnings, Buffalo... 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron bars, Chicago......... 4.10¢ N “ nt d * Gail) said. ig aaa 3.10 Machine turnings, N. Y.... 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.985c a Y - d Bro ki deadly. 280 Machine turnings, Pitts..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron bars, Detroit.......... 4.75¢ eet ~ 5 = . “~~ — (rail).. 3. Machine turnings, east. Pa 19.00 
Iron bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢ PAL aad urnaces to: $3.27 Machine turnings, Birming.. 16.50 to $7.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085c Nes - ED ia * GME. Ae PPR 3.77 Machine turnings, Chicago... 17.75 to 18.2 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... Broc kl Lagan a. Cit vag 'N pesos 4 » 352 Machine shop turnings, St. L. 17.50 to 18. 00 
Iron bars, New York....... 4.659c Bincinehom Als , .. SWEEE.. o oe | a. ane. va 24. 30 to 25.50 
Shapes, Chicago «........0.- 4.20c : ; aban ipes and flues, Chicago.... 26.50 to 27.00 
Shapes, Detrolt Sees sebnbe 4.185¢ ow ae se eeeeeeeeeerseersenres re Pipes and flues, St. Louis. 26.25 to 26.75 
apes, St. |" capsids oe aie 4.27¢ AMCIMMATL weeeeeccrcrereeeeesens . ’ . mch. cast, Jo. : uff. 4.00 
Shaner St. RS Se 4.32¢ —e Ce erer reer eeneeeeeesess oz RK. R. wret. No. 4 Buffalo. 34.00 
Shapes, New York.......... 4.195¢ 1 lat allele ce taltem 265 R. R. wrgt., No. 1, east Pa. 34.00 
Shapes, Cleveland ......... 4.135¢ Minnea af % <a aga 5.85 Railroad wrgt. No. 1 Cinci.. 33.50 to 34.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 4.20¢ ano sek ws... 6.00 Railroad wrgt,, No. 1, Cleve 34.00 
Dees, Ballale ....ccccccess 4.15¢ Phils j iphis - Ye ‘soy > 5.25 . R. wrought, No. 1, Pitts 34.00 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......... 4.185¢ P = * ~ — BCBS Dds 020000: 4.90 Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chgo. 31.00 to 31.50 
Plates, Buffalo ............ 4.40c ET gin tar ssecerseseessess 2.75 Rationgs ‘wryet. Me. 2 Cage. 33.58 to 34.08 
a OE eee 4.45c¢ < a EL eee ee ee ee * . . wrgt. No. 1, Birming. 24.00 to 25.50 
Plates Detrost a ee 4.435c St —— ee a 4.40 No. 1 yard wrought East Pa. 33.00 
i Sir cae ec eetes 4.52¢ De, meoee to: $2.80 No. 1 busheling wret., E. Pa. 31.00 
NE CS _ Seo epppeeee 4.57¢ Bn. NGS heptane rte: 2.00 Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh. . 34.00 
Plates, New York........... 4.445¢ I, em SOEs. ssc enters <0 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. L. 33.00 to 35.50 
Plates, Cleveland .......... 4.385c | Milwaukee .....--+-.seeeeeeeees me Railroad wrgt., No. 2....... 32.00 to 32.50 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 4.45c¢ a ey he 3'58 Wrought pipe, Buffalo...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Plates, Cincinnati ......... 4.435¢ = t- SUR SASS DC Oe Cees sade tags 158 Wrought pipe, eastern Pa.. 33.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi. 5.45¢ ets oil Petes” Fae dg Wrought pipe, ungraded, east- 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, C’eve. 5.385¢ Chicae oo =e Sy $3.00 Qrn Pa. wc cee ee ceeecceeees 29.00 
Ne. 16 blue ant. Buffalc... 5 40c eI icago gitggsas hese coe cewennsda a. 
No. 10 blue anl., sheets, St. L. $.52¢ Cleveland == tale Ree Re: 5. 1.90 TRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.435¢ D ~a4y 0 iat, calm Sandi : dela ~ 210 Axle turnings, Cleveland $24.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57c Indi: : Bees eeneerases ieee 180 _—- an 24.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435¢ n tanapo BB weer cc ce ccccccesese ° gs, ! De asaes . 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 Heavy axle turn’gs, E. Pa.. 24.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo.. 6.45¢ : : 7 : >; 4 00 
Duluth, Minn., to: Heavy axle turnings, Pitts.. 24. 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve. . 6.385¢ Mi te St Paul $1.25 Shaftin ew York 35.50 
No. 28 black sheets, “Cinci.. 5.45¢ —. . 7 “af ellen, aun f........ 39.00 
oe f ~ Pe Se 6.435¢ | Minneapolis-St. Paul ......--... $1.75 | Steel car axles, Pittsburgh. . 46.50 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.57¢ . . . | wee car axles, a 50.00 to re 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70¢ Freight Rates, Finished Material —s _ pm Buffalo. 44.00 oo Saks 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleve 7.635¢ Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to Steel car axles, Cleveland... 44.00 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cinci... 6.635¢ New York ode 19.5 cents Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 46:50 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit.. 7.685c¢ Philadelphia Peers Steel car axles, Chgo va 46.50 
a 28 galv. sheets, St. L.. 7.77¢ DE S vvcéucs co ghiiaaan 21.5 cents Shafting, St Louis. ceri i.. 36.50 to 37.00 
foops, Cleveland .......... 4.885¢ OO eee” 17.0 cents Steel car axles, St. Louis... 46.00 to 46.50 
Hoops, Detroit ............ 4.935¢ ENGRS  scconscguunannal 18.0 cents 
Cc leveland TrrTrr eee 13.5 cents 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP Cincinnati ".......cccscates 18.5 cents es 
Pri in G 7 ihm inane enecdaenan 21.5 cents Car wheels, (iron), Pitts.... $29.00 
(Prices in Gross Tons) ES lk nh 18.5 cents Car wheels, (steel), Pitts... 34.00 to 35.00 
STEEL WORKS USE Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 39.5 cents iene pe wee 2 costes id elie 4 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati. ..$22.50 to 23.00 DORVET ccccccccscanesseses 82.5 cents ar wheels, Buffalo......... ’ 
Bundled sheets, we 22.00 St. Louis .....+seeeeeeees 27.0 cents Car wheels, Chicago........ 29.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 23.50 to 24.25 New Orleans ..........++. 30.7 cents Car wheels, St. Louis...... 28.50 to 29.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo..... 24.00 to 25.00 OE en ee 45.0 cents Car wheels, Birmingham. . 25.00 to 24.50 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chg. 24.50 to 25.50 Pacific coast (all rail)..... $1.00 Car wheels, Cleveland....... 30.00 
Boiler plate, cut No. 1, St. C 25.50 to 26.00 Pacific coast (tin plate).... 1.00 Tram car wheels, Birming.. 21.50 to 24.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 28.50 to 29.00 my Rig “ at gs yee .. 24.00 to = 
rogs, switches, guards, Chgo. 29.00 vast, No. 1, cupola east. Pa 34.0 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 29.00 IRON MILL USE Cast No. 1, Cleveland...... 31.00 to 31.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 30.00 Angle bars, iron, Chgo..... 39.00 Cast, No. 1, cinnati..... 32.00 to 42.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo.. 29.00 Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 30.50to 30.50 Cast, 1, heavy, J. points 32.25 to 32.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Cleveland 29.00 Angle splice bars, St. Louis Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 32.50 to 32.75 
Heavy melting steel, Cinci,. 28.00to 28.50 — (irom) ......4.eeeeeneeees 37.50 to 38,00. Cast, No. 1, Chicago....... 30.50 to 31.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, cast. Pa. 28.00to 29.00 Arch bars, transoms, Chgo.. 45.50 to 46.50 Cast, No. “1, Pittsburgh. .... 32.50 to 33.00 
" Heavy melting steel, N. Y.. 26.75 Arch bars and transoms, St. Cast, No. 1. St. Lowis...... 24.75 to 27.25 
Heavy melting steel, St. L. 27.50to 28.00 Louis .........eeeseceees 45.00 to 45,50 Malleable, Cincinnati ...... 30.00 to 34.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Birming. 24.00 to 26.00 Busheling, No. 1, C leveland. 29.00 to 30.00 Malleable, Cleveland ....... 30.00 to 34.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Cleve. 28.50 to 29.00 Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo... 29.00 to 30.00 Malleable, Buffalo ......... 29.00 to 34.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 26.00 Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo... 21.00to 23.00 Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, ae. 26.00 to 26.50 Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh 32. Malleable, east. Pa..... Neg 29.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chgo... 34.00 Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati. 25.00to 25.50 Mrtleable, cuvola, East Pa.. 23.08 
Knuckles, coup., St. Louis.. 32.50 to 33.00 Busheling, No. 1, Chgo..... 29.00 to 29.50 Malleable railroad, Chgo.... 32 00 to 33.00 
low phos. steel, Buffalo.... 37.50  Busheling, No. 2, Chgo..... 19.00 to 20.00 Malleable, agricultural, Chgo, 31.75 to 32.25 
low phos. steel, Pittsburgh.. 39.00 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 28.00 to 28.50 Malleable railroad, St. Lonis 28.50 to 29.90 
low phos. crops eastern Pa. 39.00 Cast borings, New York.... 16.50 to 17.50 Malleable agricultural, St. L. 27.25 to 27.75 
Low phos. guaranteed E. Pa 36.50 Cast borings, eastern Pa.... 19.00 
Shoveling steel, Chicago... 29.00 Cast borings, Buffalo.....-. 18.00 to 19.00 MISCELLANEOUS USES 
Shov eling steel, St. Louis... 26.50 to 27.00 Cast, borings, Cleveland..... 18.25 to 18.50 Boiler punchines Chgo..... 35.00 to 35.50 
een, Ce, oévcace wan te 34.00 Cast borings, Cincinnati.... 16.50to 17.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pitts 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Chicago... 34.00 Cast borings, Pittsburgh.... 19.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo.. 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland.. 34.00 Cast borings, Birmingham.. 12.90 to 12.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., 34. 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis. 30.75 to 31.25 Cast borings, Chgo..... ... 18%.59t0 19.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., 5. sy * 33. 50 to 34.00 
Stee! rails, old, Birmingham. 24.00 to 25.00 Cast borings, St. Louis..... 16.50te17.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve. 4.00 
Stove plate, Cheo........... 25.50 to 26.59 City wrought, long, N. Y... 31.50  Rerolling rails long, Birm.. 37. $0 to 38.50 
Stove plate, Cincinnati 21.50 to 22.00 Cut forge, Chgo.. -«» 31.00 to 31.50 Locomotive tires, Chgo. es 43.00 to 44.00 
Stove plate, St. Louis...... 22.50 to 23.00 Forge fechings. small, * Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 Locomotive tires, St. Louis. 40.50 to 41.00 





